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I, 


BF Dublin Castle is the symbol of English domina- 

~ tion in Ireland, Trinity College, the citadel of 

Protestant ascendency, the beneficiary of thou- 

sands of acres of the lands wrested from the an- 

cient Catholic owners, and the most extensive 

recipient of tithes wrung from the peasantry to support a creed 

which they detested, is the grandest monument that exists to 

typify and perpetuate the memory of the ruthless spoliation 

which the Irish Church suffered in days happily no more. So 

thorough was the policy of the plunderers that the Irish Catho- 

lics were allowed to retain little of their inheritance except Si. 
Patrick himself. 

One day a worthy Fellow of Trinity, Dr. Todd, as if struck 
by the idea that it were a pity to leave the record of Trinity 
incomplete, resolved to rob the Irish Papists of their sole pos- 
session, so he wrote a learned life of the saint; proving to 
demonstration that the Apostle of Ireland never was a Roman 
Catholic, but a true-blue Protestant, born, like St. Paul, a little 
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out of due time. The learned world politely suppressed a smile, 
and gravely thanked the doctor. The Catholics laughed out- 
right. Nobody took Dr. Todd’s mare’s-nest seriously. Well, 
it would be be more correct to say, hardly anybody. Occa- 
sionally some Anglican divine, desirous of finding, by hook 
or by crook, a non-Roman source for British Christianity, made 
much of Dr. Todd’s view. And, now and again, it has been 
exploited from some American pulpits, for the glorification or 
consolation of that most hyphenated body of our citizens, the 
** American-Scotch-Irish,” on the Sunday preceding, or follow- 
ing, the seventeenth of March. | 

Now another and a more distinguished son of Trinity has, 
with a graceful apology for the mistake of his reverend prede- 
cessor, returned St. Patrick to the Papists. If one could, by 
any stretch of the imagination, associate Trinity with the idea 
of shamefaced sorrow, we might fancy her making the act of 
restitution in a spirit of tardy repentence. It would, however, 
be more consistent with her character, though not with the 
honorable fashion in which her present representative has ful- 
filled his task, if she returned the stolen property only because 
she found that, to use a stock phrase of the enquirer after miss- 
ing goods, it is absolutely valueless to anybody but the right- 
ful owner. ’ 

When Catholic readers begin to perceive how unreservedly 
Professor Bury has satisfied the claims of justice, they almost feel 
that they are implicitly bound by the condition usual in such 
transactions—no questions asked—to abstain from al] querulous 
criticism. A few reservations, however, must be premised be- 
fore we can proceed to testify to the high excellence of the 
work which the brilliant Cambridge professor has produced. 

In the first place, the biography is not a saint’s life in the 
usual sense of the term. It does not pretend to be one. It is 
an account and an appreciation of the man and his work as they 
fall within the range of the purely secular historian, who con- 
cerns himself, not with the supernatural, but with the natural, 
with the kingdoms of this world, rather than with the kingdom 
of God. Professor Bury’s outlook is that of one unconscious of 
anything that implies the existence of the eternal. Evidently 
a work which represents that point of view must be esteemed 
essentially incomplete when the subject is a great apostle whose 
labors or character cannot be viewed in their proper medium 
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when the supernatural is excluded as an unnecessary hypothesis. 
‘* But,” it might be objected, ‘‘ cannot we study the course of 
events, the doings of the man, the means that he employed, 
his success or his failure, the permanent results of his life, his 
ethical character, just as they appear to the carnal man in the 
categories of time and space?”’ Perhaps. But our present con- 
cern is not with what might be done, but with what the pres- 
ent writer has done. Certainly Professor Bury has conscien- 
tiously striven to produce an absolutely impartial, objective, biog- 
raphy with the above scope. In his Preface, after remarking 
that Todd’s work is vitiated because ‘‘ he approached a histori- 
cal problem with a distinct preference for one solution rather 
than another, and this preference was due to an interest totally 
irrelevant to mere historical truth,” Professor Bury observes that 
the business of a historian is to ascertain facts. ‘‘ There is,” 
he continues, “‘ something essentially absurd in his wishing that 
any alleged fact should turn out to be true or should turn out 
to be false. Soe far as he entertains a wish of this kind his 
attitude is not critical.” To this profession, which enunciates 
the guiding principle of the modern scholar, Mr. Bury has not 
been intentionally unfaithful. He is entitled to claim that ‘the 
justification of the present biography is that it rests upon a 
methodical examination of the sources, and that the conclusions, 
whether right or wrong, were reached without any preposses- 
sions.’”’ We may grant, too, in all cheerfulness, that his “ in- 
terest in the subject is purely intellectual.” 

But besides deliberate bias, there is a bias that is indeliber- 
ate, and, therefore, all the more likely to escape the notice of 
the person who entertains it unawares. It is the personal equa- 
tion that refuses to be eliminated. One of Professor Bury’s 
former critics, himself an eminent historian, reminded the Regius 
Professor of Cambridge that history, after all, is not and can- 
not be a pure science. Its subject-matter cannot be approached 
in the serenely impersonal frame of mind with which the mathe- 
matician faces his problems. Be as scientific as one may in the 
discovery, collection, and classification of facts, the interpreta- 
tion of them involves a subjective personal factor. And Mr. 
Morley affirms, and everybody must agree with him, that the 
historian’s interpretation governs, from first to last, his collection 
and classification. Mr. Morley points for confirmation of his 
statement to the various historians of the Papacy: “The an-_ 
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nals of the Papacy are one thing in the hands of Pastor, the 
Catholic, another thing to Creighton, the Anglican, a third to 
Moller, the Lutheran, and something quite different to writers 
of more secular stamp, like Gregorovius or Reaumont.” ‘ Talk,” 
he well says, ‘of history being a science, as loud as we like, 
the writer of it will continue to approach his chest of archives 
with the bunch of keysin his hand.” One key which Mr. Bury 
keeps constantly in his hand—applying it not alone to unlock- 
ing a considerable number of particular incidents, but also the . 
entire meaning of Patrick’s life—is the assumed principle, not 
that the miraculous lies outside the purview of the historian, 
but that there is no miraculous. He does not merely ignore 
the supernatural, he denies it. If the denial is only implicit, 
it is, for that reason, all the more uncompromising, since it 
permeates and colors the entire work. If he has shown him- 
self superior to partizanship in the case of Catholicism versus 
Protestantism, in the wider contest of Rationalism versus Chris- 
tianity he is so completely pledged to one side that he does 
not even pay the other the compliment of noticing its pre- 
tensions. His whole intellectual temperament places him un- 
compromisingly on one side in the wider and more important 
conflict between the Christian and the rationalistic attitudes 
towards the problems of life. And his prepossessions are suf- 
ficiently manifested when he uses such terms as “superstition,” 
“‘ superstitious,” “‘old Jewish tale,” in reference to Christian 
doctrines and Christian rites. 

These shortcomings, however, reflect principally upon the 
value of the book, when its claims to being considered a satis- 
factory life of a Christian saint are under consideration. They 
do not afford grounds for imputing to the writer any failure to 
employ all due diligence, and to exhibit all the rigid impartial- 
ity expected of the historian, in the execution of the task, ac- 
cording to the plan which he proposed to himself. There are, 
however, some other blemishes, which, had he taken the measure 
of pains that his own reputation, as well as respect for his 
readers, made incumbent on him, would not have appeared to 
mar the fair face of his work. In a section devoted, rather 
gratuitously, to Pelagius and his doctrine, we are informed, 
with iteration, that the Church teaches that unbaptized infants 
are condemned to eternal suffering; also, that the doctrine of 
original sin implies a denial of the freedom of the will. One- 
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tenth of the labor which Professor Bury must frequently have 
spent on fixing a date, or extracting from a myth its basis of 
fact, would have saved him from falling into these glaring mis- 
takes. In extenuation, however, of his inaccuracy, it may be 
observed that, probably, Professor Bury’s range of studies in 
matters ecclesiastical and theological have made him more 
familiar with St. Augustine than with our modern doctors. 


II, 


However sharply one may feel prompted to animadvert 
on the foregoing imperfections, he will find that their pres- 
ence affects only slightly his general appreciation of Professor 
Bury’s work. Its excellences compel us cheerfully to turn 
away our eyes from the faults. The biography is a splendid 
piece of work. It is admirable alike for its method, for the 
highly artistic quality of the narrative, for the acute, judicial 
criticism which fills its extensive appendices, and for the wide 
and sure scholarship which has focussed upon this obscure, and, 
in many places, perplexing subject, every scintilla of knowledge 
that could be brought to bear upon it. 

Apparently to set himself right before some critics who in- 
terpreted some statements made by him, in an address which 
he delivered as Regius Professor, to mean that he considered 
history to be entirely a science and nowise an art, the writer has, 
to the great advantage of the reader, divided his work into two 
distinct parts—the text, and a set of critical appendices em- 
bracing an examination of the sources and subsidiary authori- 
ties, and several excursus on various disputed points. For the 
author ‘‘these appendices represent the work which belongs to 
the science of history; the text is .an effort in the art of his- 
toriography.” Thus the reader is spared those continual di- 
gressions and exasperating parentheses which in many works 
destroy his enjoyment of the narrative. Here it flows on in 
an easy, even course, which carries the reader along without 
asking an effort on his part. All the hard work, and there 
is plenty of it, is packed into the appendices, which contain 
much more printed matter than does the text. Any one who 
desires a lesson in the methods of scientific history has only 
to study these appendices. He will learn there with what in- 
dustry the trained worker gathers his materials from all quar- 
ters of the intellectual horizon, with what perseverance he 
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searches the most heteroclite fields, and with what analytic 
skill he makes his accumulation yield up the tiniest grain of 
information that was, perhaps, immersed in a great mass of ir- 
relevant dross. He will see how it is possible so to bring two 
obscurities to bear on each other as to furnish mutual illumina- 
tion, how theories are tested from various points of view, and, 
when certainty is unattainable, how nicely the measures of 
probability may be fixed. 

The introductory chapter, on the diffusion of Christianity 
beyond the confines of the Roman Empire, contains a luminous 
conspectus of the relations which existed in early times between 
Ireland .and the continent. It does away with the popular 
conception that, previous to the fourth century, Ireland was 
beyond the pale of Roman influence. “It is absurd to sup- 
pose,” writes the professor, ‘“‘that the Celtic conquerors of 
Britain and of Iverne burned their ships when they had reached © 
the island shores and cut themselves off from intercourse with 
the: mainland. And we may be sure it was not they who 
first established communications. We may be sure that the 
pre-Celtic peoples of South Britain and the Ivernians, who 
gave its name ta Ireland, knew the waterways to the coasts of 
the continent.” He proceeds to show that it would be hasty to 
conclude, from the silence of Roman annals concerning any re- 
lations with Ireland, that the Roman governors in Britain had 
not taken into account their western neighbors. Elsewhere he 
adduces evidence to prove that before the fifth century the 
Latin alphabet had made its way into Ireland. Hence “it will 
not amaze us to find, when we reach the fifth century, that 
men go forth from Ireland to be trained in Christian theology.” 

The beginning of the conversion of Ireland to Christianity 
(we are in the second chapter) had been noiseless and dateless; 
the child who was to organize it so that it could never be un- 
done was born, a Roman citizen of Britain, about the year 
389 A. D. His father, Calpurnius, was afflicted with the dig- 
nity of a Roman decurion. Every landowner not of senatorial 
rank was obliged to be a decurion, and on them fell the obli- 
gation of delivering to the imperial treasury the amount of taxa- 
tion levied on their community; a burden so crushing that the 
Emperor Maxentius sometimes punished Christians by promot- 
ing them to the dignity of decurion. Calpurnius called his 
son Patricius. ‘‘ But if Patrick talked as a child with his father 
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and mother the Brythonic tongue of his forefathers, he bore 
the name of Succat.’’ He was thus double-named, like the 
Apostle Paul, who bore a Roman, as well as a Jewish name 
from his youth up. But another Roman name, Magonus, is 
also ascribed to Patrick; and possibly his full style—as it 
would appear in the town registry when he should come of 
age to exercise the rights of a citizen—was Patricius Magonus 
Succatus. And, says Professor Bury, Patrick felt all his life, as 
his writings testify, the sentiments of reverence and veneration, 
for the empire, that was shared by every citizen, and the-same 
conviction of its indestructibility that was entertained alike by 
its citizens and by the barbarians who were undermining its 
integrity. Where was Bannaventa, the place named as the 
birthplace of Patrick? ‘‘The only Bannaventa that we know 
lay near Daventry (Northampton), but this does not agree with 
an ancient indication that the village of Calpurnius was close 
to the western sea.” Professor Bury, without assuming a dog- 
matic tone, inclines to think that it lay somewhere along the 
lower waters of the Severn, and in a critical appendix he shows 
reason why the opinion favoring Strathclyde, that is, Dumbar- 
ton, is to be rejected.* 

In Chapter II., after relating how during a foray of. Irish 
freebooters, in the reign of Niall, approximately about A. D. 
405, Patrick was captured and carried to Ireland, Professor 
Bury falls back upon Patrick’s own writings for what knowl- 
edge is to be gained concerning all that befell in his captivity. 
Consequently, he rejects a local tradition which claimed. the 
Pictish county, east of Lough Neagh, as the scene of Patrick’s 
captivity. The saint himself declared in his Confession that his 
master lived in the “ultimate land,” ‘‘ nigh to the western sea,” 
near the wood of Fochlad, that is, somewhere in that part of 
Connaught at present known as the barony of Tirawley. The 
text relates Patrick’s subsequent escape, his arrival at a seaport 
which Professor Bury conjectures to have been Vartry, near Wick- 
low, his embarkation on a ship of traders, part of whose cargo 
consisted of dogs, bound, it seems probable, for Nantes or Bor- 


* The author states in his Preface: ‘‘ Since the book was in type I have received some 
‘communications from my friend, Professor Rhys, which suggest a hope that the mysterious 
Bannaventa, St. Patrick’s home, may, perhaps, be identified at last, I had. conjectured it 
should be sought near the Severn or the Bristol Channel. The existence of three places 
,named Banwen (which may represent Bannaventa), in Glamorganshire, opens a prospect that 
the solution may possibly lie there."’ 
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deaux. Professor Bury, bringing what light he can to bear on 
Patrick’s. exceedingly vague and undefined narrative of his 
landing, followed by several days’ travel through a wilderness, 
and his subsequent escape from his rough and dangerous com- 
panions, concludes that the escape occurred in Italy, whence 
he traveled to Lérins. 

The residence of Patrick at Lérins, his return after some 
years to his British home being briefly disposed of, we are in- 
troduced to the name of Pelagius, for, in Professor Bury’s 
opinion, the teachings of this monk served, by antithesis, to 
draw attention to the Church’s doctrine concerning the fate of 
the unbaptized and unbelieving. The dream of Patrick resulted 
from the intense impression made upon him by reflecting on 
the forlorn condition of the pagan Irish destined to eternal 
perdition: “I fancied that I heard the voice of the folk who 
were near the wood of Fochlad, nigh to the western sea.” 

Apart from its theological inaccuracy Professor Bury’s specu- 
lations upon the part played by the doctrine concerning unbap- 
tized infants in determining Patrick seem somewhat strained, 
and we leave them willingly to enter on one of the most in- 
teresting parts of the book, treating of Patrick’s residence at 
Auxerre, the mission of Palladius to Ireland, and the subse- 
quent consecration of Patrick. Here Professor Bury is at his 
best. He finds a connection between the despatch of St. Ger- 
manus to Britain, for the purpose of crushing Pelagian tenden- 
cies there, and the mission of Palladius to Ireland. That the 
Pope did send a bishop is considered a conclusive proof that 
in Ireland there were already communities of Christians; * and a 
further conjecture is hazarded that the step was taken in re- 
sponse to a request of some orthodox Irish who perceived an 
infiltration from Britain of Pelagian influences. Assuming that 
some Irish Catholics sent such a petition to Germanus in Britain, 
A. D. 429, Professor Bury finds reason to believe that friends 
urged the claims of Patrick as the right man for the mission. 
But Rome set aside the local choice in favor of a man better 
known to itself, a proceeding which Professor Bury accounts 
for on the ground that “the first and chief consideration of 
Celestine was the welfare and orthodoxy of Irish believers, 
not the conversion of Irish unbelievers,” and Palladius had 


* Professor Bury quotes the dictum of Celestine: ‘‘ Nullus invitis detur episcopus"’ (Ep, 
iv. Migne, P. L. I. 434). 
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already signalized himself as a staunch opponent of Pelagian- 
ism. But God willed otherwise; for, within a year of his ar- 
rival, Palladius was dead, and Patrick, who was already prepar- 
ing to set forth with some coadjutors to labor under Palladius, 
was immediately consecrated successor to the defunct bishop by 
Germanus of Auxerre. 

At this point arises the question of whether or not Patrick 
was a Roman missionary, and whether, consequently, the ancient 
Irish Church was Roman Catholic, or—Heaven and Dr. Todd 
know what. If any one, after having read the present volume, 
can still retain the shadow of a doubt concerning Patrick’s 
quality of Roman missionary, we must cherish him as a valua- 
ble illustration of the influence exerted by the will over the 
intellect. The opinion of Todd could be entertained only in a 
mind that ignored the entire historical conditions of the day, 
as well as the considerations which all round common sense 
suggests on the problem. 

Professor Bury, indeed, maintains that the story of Patrick’s 
consecration by Celestine—a story invented to add a halo of 
dignity to the national saint—will not hold water. Neverthe- 
less, Patrick’s credentials and authority were derived from Rome. 
After reviewing briefly the troubles connected with the See of 
Arles, and pointing out that it would be a grave mistake to 
infer from them that the bishops of Gaul had ceased in any 
way to acknowledge the older claims of Rome or to reverence 
it as the head of Christendom, the professor proceeds: ‘‘ When 
a new ecclesiastical province was to be added to western Chris- 
tendom, it was to Rome, naturally, that an appeal would be 
made. It was to the Bishop of Rome, as representing the 
unity of the Church, that the Christians of Ireland, desiring to 
be an organized portion of that unity, would naturally look to 
speed them on their way. His recognition of Ireland as a 
province of the spiritual federation of which he was the ac- 
knowledged head, would be the more direct and effective means 
of securing for it an established place among the western 
churches.” But if Patrick was not despatched directly by the 
Roman pontiff, how can he have been a Roman missionary ? 
Very simply. Palladius was, everybody admits, sent by Celes- 
tine to the Irish, and ‘‘once this step was taken, once the 
Roman bishop gave his countenance and sanction, it was a 
matter of indifference who consecrated the successor. There 
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was significance in the consecration at Rome of the first bishop 
of the new province; there would have been no particular 
significance in such a consecration in the case of the second 
any more than in the case of the third. It was an accident 
that Patrick was consecrated in Gaul. If Palladius had not 
been cut off, and if Patrick had proceeded, as he intended, to 
Ireland in the capacity of a simple deacon, he might after- 
wards have been called to succeed Palladius by the choice of 
the Irish Christians, and received episcopal ordination wherever 
it was most convenient.” ‘‘ The essential point,’ Professor 
Bury emphatically adds, “‘is that, by the sending of Palladius, 
Ireland had become one of the western churches, and therefore, 
like its fellows, looked to the See of Rome as the highest au- 
thority in Christendom. Unless, at the very moment of incor- 
poration, they were to repudiate the unity of the Church, the 
Christians of Ireland could not look with other eyes than the 
Christians of Gaul at the appellate jurisdiction of the Roman 
bishop, and the moral weight of his decretals.” 

Besides, if Patrick did not go to Rome to be consecrated by 
Celestine, he went, Professor Bury is careful, elsewhere in his 
narrative, to show, on another occasion to Rome to pay his 
obedience to Celestine’s greater successor, “the majestic Leo.” 
In what year this journey took place is a disputed question. 
Our author believes that the evidence points to the year after 
Leo’s accession, that is, when Patrick had been bishop in Ire- 
land for about eight years. ‘“‘It was in the year after his 
(Leo’s) elevation that Patrick, according to the conclusion to 
which our evidence points, betook himself to Rome. No step 
could have been more natural, and none could have been more 
politic. It was equally wise whether he was assured of the 
good will of Leo, or, as is possible, had reason to believe that 
his work had been misrepresented. To report the success of 
his labors to the head of the western churches, of which Ire- 
land was the youngest, to enlist his personal sympathy, to gain 
his formal approbation, his moral support, and his advice, were 
objects which would well. repay a visit to Rome, and an ab- 
sence of some length from Ireland. It is, indeed; hardly too 
much to say that nothing was more likely to further his suc- 
cess than an express approbation of his work by the highest 
authority in Christendom.” 

Again in the admirable recapitulatory closing chapter, en- 
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titled, ‘‘ Patrick’s Place in History,” Professor Bury insists upon 
Patrick’s introduction of the Irish into the Unitas ecclesia, as 
the achievement which, more than any other feature of his ca- 
reer, establishes his historical position. Furthermore, he shows 
very clearly that the subsequent partial estrangement of Ire- 
land from Rome in the seventh century, especially the paschal 
question, and the form of the tonsure, and the somewhat ec- 
centric development which manifested itself in ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, furnish no argument against the existence, nor 
diminish the historical importance, of the bond which Patrick 
established between Rome and Ireland. 

The ineradicable instinct of tribal independence, and the 
powerful attraction which the Irish found in monasticism, re- 
sulting in a monastic development which tended to override 
episcopal authority, along with the great continental changes 
which prevented the Roman pontiffs from giving much care to 
distant affairs, are, we are told, sufficient to account for the ec- 
centricity of the Irish Church in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies. Nor was it Patrick, Professor Bury argues, who was 
responsible for the non-Roman tonsure and paschal calendar. 
He established the Roman usage in these two particulars; but 
after his death there occurred a reversion to observances that 
were in vogue among the scattered groups of Christians who 
preceded him. 

If the professor were a Catholic apologist he could not 
show more care than he does for placing Patrick’s orthodoxy 
beyond all doubt. Instituting a comparison between Patrick 
on the one side, and on the other, Wulfilas, the Gothic apos- 
tle, Cyril and Methodius, the Slavic, and Boniface, the German, 
he notes that Patrick did not translate the sacred books of his 
religion into the vernacular as did Wulfilas, nor establish a 
national religious literature as did Cyril and his brother; nor 
was he in such frequent and close communication with Rome 
as was Boniface. But he did make Latin the language of eccle- 
siastical Ireland; and thereby established a powerful force for 
conservation of the Unitas ecclesia. It may be interesting to 
note, here, the value which Professor Bury assigns to the bene- 
fits that have accrued to the Church from her maintenance of 
a universal language: ‘If Gaelic had been established by Pat- 
rick as the ecclesiastical tongue of Ireland, the reformers who, 
in the seventh century, sought to abolish idiosyncracies and 
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restore uniformity, might have caused a rupture in the Irish 
Church, which would have needed long years to heal. The 
Latin language is one of the arcana imperii of the Catholic 
Church.” It may not be out of place, here, to bow our grace- 
ful acknowledgments to Professor Bury for indicating, by the 
indiscriminate way in which he uses the terms, Roman Catholic 
and Catholic, that he considers them convertible. 

The limitations of the space at our disposal forbid us even 
to glance at the interesting chapters in which are detailed the 
labors of the great apostle in the island plain close to Strang- 
ford Lough—the place of his predilection—in Meath, and in 
Connaught, the exceedingly instructive accounts of the church 
discipline and ecclesiastical organization established by Patrick, 
as well as the history of the codification of Irish laws, known 
as the Senchus Mor, effected by the labors and joint authority 
of Patrick and Loigaire. We must reluctantly pass over also 
in silence the professor’s vigorous delineation of King Loigaire, 
who is shown to have been a statesman of respectable ability, 
very different from the bloodthirsty, wild-eyed barbarian of 
some Patrician writers. Everywhere, indeed, Professor Bury 
evinces in a high degree the essential qualities of the historian 
—power to reconstruct the past in vivid color and definite out- 
line and ability to interpret the actions of the figures that pass 
across the stage, according to the standards and modes of 
thought that prevailed in their times. 

Although, as we have seen, the professor is absolutely be- 
yond suspicion of any religious bias in favor of his hero, he 
gives us a picture of Patrick which may be called sympathetic. 
He lingers, with a trace of pathos, over the sorrowful yet 
manly complaint which the old man makes in his famous Con- 
Session against his detractors, who, Irishmen will be glad to 
know, were not, in the professor’s judgment, natives of Ireland, 
but British ecclesiastics who, jealous of Patrick’s fame and suc- 
cess, spread abroad evil tidings about the way things were 
going in the Irish mission. It will be less flattering to the 
national pride, however, to find that one of the reasons offered 
in support of the authenticity of the Confession, once, but now 
no longer, disputed by the eminent Celtic scholar, Professor 
Zimmer, is that if Patrick had been addressing Irishmen, he 
would not have spoken of his residence in the country in a tone ~ 
that betrays the exile in a foreign, uncongenial, inhospitable 
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land still yearning for his beloved home. The mention of Pro- 
fessor Zimmer’s name calls for the further observation that the 
entire basis of his theory, identifying Patrick with Palladius, 
and diminishing the figure of the saint.almost to the vanishing 
point, is very completely torn to pieces in a special appendix 
devoted to the German professor. With one citation, which 
would require to be supplemented by many passing observa- 
tions found through the volume, containing Professor Bury’s 
estimate of Patrick’s character, we must bring to a close this 
very inadequate notice of a book that will live long to furnish 
instructive, no less than interesting, study on a subject that 
will never cease to possess a fascination for the historian of the 
Church. “The writings of Patrick do not enable us to delineate 
his character, but they reveal unmistakably a strong personality 
and a spiritual nature. The man who wrote the Confession and 
the Letter had strength of will, energy in action, resolution 
without over-confidence, and the capacity for resisting pressure 
from without. It might be inferred, too, that he was affec- 
tionate and sensitive; subtle analysis might disclose other traits. 
But it is probable that few readers will escape the impression 
that he possessed, besides enthusiasm, the practical qualities 
most essential for carrying through the task which he under- 
took in the belief that he. had been divinely inspired to fulfil 
it.” How one finds borne in upon oneself the truth that the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for 
they are foolishness unto him, and he cannot know them. With 
what clearness Professor Bury perceives that the drift of the 
Confession is to publish, in a strain ‘‘so humble from first to last 
that it almost leads itself to a misconstruction,” the mighty 
things that God chose to operate by means of one who felt 
himself unworthy of such a mission! And he yet fails to catch 
its spiritual significance. 














THE BROTHER OF MERCY. 


BY JEANIE DRAKE. 


HE modern equivalent for the traditional widow’s 
cruse provides scant food and clothing for a 
growing boy, as Gregory Warden knew. So, 
having gone through the Grammar School and, 
later, the High School of their small town, he 

would at once have sought paid employment. But the widow 

desired greater preparation for life’s opportunities to be given 
her boy with the steadfast eyes and resolute ambition. 

‘I have so many music pupils now,” she declared brightly, 
““T will see you through college.” 

‘Not so,” said Gregory, with his arm about her, “ my scho.- 
larship takes me through the first year. After that I work my 
way.” ; 

“Your grandfather was a Yorkshireman,” she laughed, “‘ and 
they have a proverb: ‘It’s dogged as does it.’” But there was 
a break in her voice, thus giving him up to himself. 

He was now in his second college year, and “‘scuffling along 
somehow,” as he expressed it. His time was fairly divided be- 
tween study and working for the means to study, which, if he 
had known it, was a blessing in disguise. 

“You have a big pull,” said Van Ambler, a classmate of 
pretentious but poor family, ‘‘in going in for athletics too. 
Your muscle and six feet.one got you that vacation class in 
the Gym, and those fellows you taught to row. Then you pick 
up languages easily and you’ve had a lot of pupils, Spanish 
and German, and so on. Not that I envy you going down to 
that beastly ‘little Europe’ to get ’em. Not an acquaintance 
that's possible in the whole quarter.” 

““You remind me,” said Gregory, dryly, ‘‘of a man I knew 
who said he was glad he was born a snob, for it had kept him 
out of much bad company. Perhaps you would envy me still 
less the society of Mike the janitor’s friends, whom he brings 
to spend an occasional hour with me. I am—for value received 
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—what Orientals would call their scribe. But don’t you try that 
trade, Van, or your poetic fancy would attenuate their mes- 
sages to a point they wouldn’t stand. I began a letter for a 
coachman the other day at his express direction: ‘My dear, 
beloved, kind, Miss, Madam.’ Yet his fair one had the ingrati- 
tude to request in the answer, which I read to him, that he 
would get ‘another man’ to write his letters for him, ‘this 
here’ one not being affectionate enough. The Simkins’ butler 
was so good as to add a postscript to his last, stating that it 
‘was wrote by a very nice person.’” 

“Tt’s hard lines,” said Van Ambler discontentedly, “ that, 
while lots of the‘fellows drive their traps and give wine sup- 
pers and run along on velvet to their degrees, you and I and 
a few others should find the road so rough. ‘The hall-mark 
of a gentleman,’ my father calls a college education; but he 
can’t afford the hall-mark, and it’s robbing the kids at home. 
Making ends meet here gives me no time to breathe.” 

“You seem to have plenty this afternoon,” said Gregory, 
unkindly and with cheerful inhospitality. ‘‘Suppose you go 
now and let me do this Sophocles. If the conscience of what 
you call—inexplicably—in America, an ‘ Anglican’ will allow 
you, come in on Sunday after service, and I'll take you to 
row.” : 

“Oh,” said Van Ambler in the doorway, starting on a new 
grievance, “will you believe it? The dean has given me no- 
tice to have no more services in my oratory. Just because at 
my last little vesper function—the one you wouldn’t come to—I 
forgot and left the candles burning, and a lace curtain blew into 
the flame. He said my incense was enough to endure, but he 
wouldn’t have the wing burned down! I got that incense at 
a bargain—if it zs a little queer. Can you wonder that so many 
are driven into agnosticism?” Grumbling thus, he ran into 
the arms of a stout and florid little man attempting to enter. 

“Beg pardon,” said the little man, whom therefore both 
friends classified as a tradesman; ‘‘are you Mr. Warden?” He 
was referred to Gregory, who laid down his lexicon with re- 
luctance. ‘‘ Beg pardon,” said the little man again, ‘‘but is 
the other gentleman Mr. Van Ambler? Yes? It will save me 
a call at his room if I can speak to both gentlemen together. 
May I sitdown? Thank you. Well, gentlemen,” when all had 
settled to attention, ‘‘I have called to—ah—present a little 
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proposition to you. You are aware of the—ah—may I say— 
heterogeneous character of the population of a university town. 
This one is—so to express’ it—more—ah—varied and change- 
able than most, owing to the fact that it is also a health re- 
sort. The—ah—salubrity of the air and good society bring 
here many invalids hoping to regain their lost strength. Un- 
fortunately, they wait too long before coming; many, indeed, 
being in the last stages before they arrive, which is a sad, sa 

thing.” 

Nature had given the visitor a jovial cast of countenance, 
but this was carefully corrected by artificial gravity. He shook 
his head and sighed deeply, and Gregory received, with per- 
fect accuracy, the impression that he was an undertaker. 

“Well,” said he, reviving, “these poor people are in some 
cases far from their homes, with few relatives, perhaps, or even 
none. I frequently receive letters and telegrams requesting that 
they may be buried in our beautiful cemetery here, in which 
case the necessary attendants are furnished by me. But, gen- 
tleman,” with feeling, ‘I am a man whose heart is in his busi- 
ness; who wishes to give it those touches of—ah—fine art, I 
may say, which;—-ah—relieve its gloom. In short, the men I 
engage for mere mechanical service are not fitted for the pall- 
bearers’ serious and gentlemanly duties. They neither act, dress, 
nor look the part. ‘Act well your part,’ as—ah—the Good 
Book says. One of them actually came in tan colored gloves 
and had the audacity to tell me he had no others! Another 
laughed audibly on entering the house, for which I promptly 
discharged him. Now, my ideais this. I understand that there 
are a few of you young collegians who are not absolutely—ah 
—of inflated means; who are, so to speak, of tastes and ways 
and—ah—aspirations larger than—ah—your actual income; who 
are not, in fact, independent of profitable occupation.” This 
with factitious sprightliness in face of Gregory’s size and grim- 
ness. 

“Go on,” said the latter. ; 

“I was told,” continued the undertaker, more rapidly “ that 
these gentlemen increased their resources by taking pupils, and 
in other—ah—most creditable ways. If you would consent to 
assume the office | have—ah— indicated, and select at your 
pleasure four others who would also agree, you would find me 
liberal in all respects.” 
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“Wait,” said Van Ambler, interposing before Gregory could 
speak, “if you will leave your address we will think it over 
and send an answer.” 

‘*By all means,” said the little man, depositing a bit of 
cardboard on the table. “If your reply should be favorable, I 
make but one stipulation; that you select no one who laughs 
at inopportune times. Gentlemen, good-day,” and he was gone. 

Then the friends looked at each other. Said Gregory, with 
a long breath: “‘ This is the most astonishing thing that ever I 
knew.” : 

“You needn’t utterly toss it away,” said Van Ambler, “ until 
you consider it a bit. I was as much shocked as you at first. 
Then it came to me that it was not such an untenable proposi- 
tion after all. See here, now. These unfortunate invalids that 
die away from home and without friends, ought. to be properly 
and respectfully attended. Gentlemen would do it with decent 
gravity, at least. And, Warden, it’s really a pious duty. One 
of the works of mercy, you remember. You know the works 
of mercy?” 

“1 am as intimately acquainted with the works of mercy as 
any other Christian who doesn’t practise them.” 

‘“‘ Well, bury the dead’s one of them. There are—let me see 
—Brown, Hicks, and two or three other men in this house, im- 
pecunious as we and steady enough fellows. Even if we refuse 
the office we ought to pass it on. I'll have them up in my 
room to-night and talk it over. And see here, Warden, it’s 
rather a fine thing—this Burial Society. Sort of—ahem—Broth- 
erhood, you know.” 

“You seem to have caught the fat little man’s cough.” 

“Oh, bother! listen; there’s one in Rome, you know, Breth- 
ren of the Misericordia, they call them; an historic order founded 
in the Middle Ages during an epidemic of the plague or some- 
thing. Rich and poor, prince and peasant, all join alike in 
bonds of charitable works. No one knows his fellow-member, 
and all go masked,” 

“‘ Those two last points appeal to me strongly,” said Gregory. 
- “We might consult the undertaker about their advisability in 
our case.” 

But the outcome of it was that they formed a club to which 
Gregory gave the name of ‘The Sorrowful Six,” and the 
motto: “ Act well your part.” The impressionable Van Ambler 
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had by that time worked himself, by his own eloquence, into a 
contemplative and monastic frame of mind, which induced him 
to go about after any funeral at which they officiated with an 
exalted and ascetic expression. He tried to get the others to 
call themselves—privately—Brethren of the Misericordia; but 
they laughed at that, so he had to give it up. 

‘‘He’ll be coming to an interment in a frock and hood some 
of these days,” Gregory remarked, ‘‘and then the dean will 
hear of it”; and he began to call him “ Brother Alfred.” 

“It makes no real difference,’ retorted Van Ambler, with 
a show of justice, “ your not taking it seriously, Making jokes 
about it cannot alter the position in the least.” 

“That is true,” admitted Gregory quietly, and ceased all 
but self-mockery in this matter. He tried, indeed, not to think 
about it, except when called upon for his share of duty. 
These occasions seemed unusually frequent during the early, 
variable spring weather. ‘‘ We appear to be in black most of 
our time,” said one-of the “Six”; but he. said it cheerfully, 
for the emolument was not inconsiderable. Gregory gave up 
his occupation as scribe, finding it encroach too much upon 
more valuable time ; and Van Ambler was able to purchase a 
quality of incense to which the dean made as yet no audible 
objection. So things went along smoothly until the second 
year ended; and, becoming inured to what they worked in, it 
is to be feared that the funereal office they filled began to serve 
these light-hearted youths as an effective background for ambi- 
tious studies and joyous sports. 

“TI suggest that we change our name to ‘The Mournful 
Mutes,” said Gregory, at a hilarious late supper, with a signi- 
ficant lapse into trifling. 

Then an event occurred at which the stars should have 
sung and the universe stood still; but which actually affected 
to an appreciable extent no one but Mr. Warden. This was 
a visit paid by Miss Annabel Effingham, of his native town, to 
a friend living near the university. The young lady was a 
daughter of the Judge who had promised him a place in his 
office if he got through creditably. He ‘had known her from - 
childhood and. believed her to be a radiant marvel, while most 
people thought her a very pretty girl. When serious, she had 
a way which he liked of touching her round chin with her 
finger, and she did it when she said to him: “Flora ‘and I 
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dined at the dean’s last night. We were talking of the under- 
graduates and he said some very nice things of you.” 

“T think as highly of the dean as I do of any man other- 
wise irreproachable who says nice things about me.” 

“He said you were an influence in the college.” 

Gregory winced. No ordinary man, knowing the pit-falls 
of his nature, but flinches somewhat as between himself and 
his Maker at this responsibility. 

“T wish I were,” he said humbly. Then, more lightly: 
“He ought to be better acquainted with you. He would then 
call me the influence of an influence.” 

She surveyed him thoughtfully. ‘Gregory, I must tell 
you—” 

“This is very sudden,” he murmured, “ Still, you live in the 
same place as my mother, to whom you can apply at any 
moment.” 

“IT am so proud,” she continued, ignoring his frivolity, “ of 
the way you are getting through. It is a hard fight, I know, 
against fortune. But I am glad you are poor.” 

“So am not I!” he remarked. 

“On some far off day,” she went on, “| shall be happy to 
remember—I mean you will be happy—”’ 

“You mean we shall both be happy together.” And forth- 
with descended to depths of banality it would be unfriendly 
to record, When they came to themselves they had strolled to 
a gentle declivity overlooking the picturesque cemetery with its 
pretty chapel. 

“How lovely the autumn woods look down in that peace- 
ful valley,” she commented. ‘‘ Do you know that my window at 
Flora’s commands a quite near view?” He had known it, but he 
had not reflected before that that way danger lay. ‘“‘ Yesterday 
afternoon,” she said, “‘I noticed—you do not mind my speak- 
ing of it—a funeral where you acted as bearer. Not a near 
friend, I hope?” 

“No, not exactly; a—a sort of acquaintance.” He also 
seemed to have acquired the undertaker’s cough. 

“You looked so serious—it made me anxious for you. 
Now, Mr. Van Ambler—I have only seen him before that in 
golf suit, and I was ashamed to find myself smiling at his 
solemn look. He is such a dear, comical sort of a man, and 
he was walking with his eyes nearly shut.” 
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The thought that Van Ambler would hardly like to hear 
himself so described must have confused Gregory, for he an- 
swered rashly: “It was a—a sort of relative of his.” 

“Ah!” said the young lady and changed the subject. But 
next day she spoke with some severity: ‘‘ Gregory, I was sur- 
prised to meet Mr. Van Ambler at the card party last night. 
A few days’ seclusion would not seem too great respect to pay 
even a distant relative.” 

“T think so myself,’’ Gregory was harassed into saying, “ but 
mourning is very slightly observed these days.” Annabel stared 
and he rapidly resolved to kill no more of Van Ambler’s rela- 
‘ tions for the present. But three days after she met the same 
party attending a funeral into the chapel; and, again, twice in 
the following week. - Thus, a once truthful man was forced by 
his first thoughtless invention into a career of deception pain- 
ful in itself, and, which was worse, hastening him towards in- 
evitable detection. His lady’s delicate profile, so unnecessarily 
often at that unlucky window, he began to view with unlover- 
like disfavor. By the time he had sacrificed an aunt, two 
uncles, a cousin, and a brother-in-law of various classmates to 
the exigencies of the situation, he caught a curious look in 
Annabel’s eye which heralded approaching fate. Then one day, 
in order to keep an appointment with Mr. Catafalque, he ex- 
cused himself by note from escorting her to an afternoon con- 
cert on the plea “‘unexpected demise of venerable gentleman 
to whom was due this tribute of respect, etc.” 

“Do you know,” she observed, with alarming sweetness, 
when next they were together, “I cannot think this a health- 
ful place. Even in the comparatively limited circle of your 
intimate friends, the mortality is something appalling. I should 
callit an epidemic. That is the tenth funeral I have seen you 
attend since I came.” 

“Yes”; he assented, apprehensively. 

“Your elderly friend’s death was sudden. Did he leave 
any family?” 

““No—o; he was a childless widower; a retired broker; and 
left his fortune to charities.” 

“Singular, very”’; she said with cruel clearness. “I sus- 
pect that Mr. Van Ambler and Mr, Hicks were out so late that 
loss of sleep confused their memories; for they-both told me 
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that they lost the concert by attending the same funeral—an 
old lady’s—a Mrs. Green’s.” 

It flashed upon Gregory that the latest interment had been 
of an elderly lady—a fact forgotten by him in present guilty 
embarrassment. Surely it was time to end this and resume 
something like manly candor. 

‘I will tell you all about it,” said he; and laid the true 
facts in the case before her with such coolness as he could 
muster. Her face was enigmatic during the recital, though her 
color came and went. There was a long pause at the end, 
then: 

“Your other methods of self-support have been legitimate 
and worthy,” she said at the end, “‘ but this one—why—why— 
it is like a ghoul!” And she flushed again and walked off a 
little distance. 

“Do not let Van Ambler hear you,” said Gregory, with 
rueful humor. ‘He flatters himself that it is a sacred duty— 
a religious function; that we are, in fine, an American Brother- 
hood of the Misericordia. Like that one in Rome, you know, 
historic, grand, noble, of romantic traditions and picturesque 
associations.” 

“IT know all about the Brethren of the Misericordia,” said 
the girl with dignity, “and I have never heard or seen it 
stated that their pious labors were performed for—profit!” 

“Your voice echoes my conscience,” he replied, “I promise 
to resign the position to-morrow if you will now permit a 
—‘ghoul’ to approach you.” 

Said she, with a hint of relenting: ‘If you had persisted 
in the part of such a Brother of Mercy, I should have taken 
vows myself and kept them ”—significantly—“ as a Little Sister 
of the Poor.” 

“Then we should both,” he answered boldly, “have mis- 
taken our vocation.” 
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MADAME SWETCHINE AND HER FRIENDS. 


BY THE HON. M. M. MAXWELL SCOTT. 


Who is there that does not know this Russian lady with 
her thoroughly French heart? this manly intellect united 
to such womanly affections, the mind of Joseph de Maistre 
linked to the soul of a Fenélon, and warmed with a piety so 
amiable, a charity so delicate—this woman, in short, who 
said of herself: ‘‘ I desire to be remembered by no other epi- 
taph than these words: ‘She who believed, who prayed, 
and who loved.’ ’’—F?re Chocarne. 


MHESE words, which sum up Madame Swetchine’s 
character and virtues, might also make us hesi- 
“tate to add a fresh chapter to the story of a 
life already so well known. Since they were writ- 
~ ten, however, much has been published relating 
to Madame Swetchine’s friends, which we venture to think 
throws a fresh and charming light on her also, and which 
tempts us to linger amidst that great and holy company to 
whom she was a guide and a mother. ‘“ Do not let us weary 
of sowing seeds of kindness and sympathy in our path through 
life,” she once said; and assuredly no one knew better than she 
how to practise this; her daily life was an apostleship of kindness. 
Owing to her position and talents Madame Swetchine had, 
during her long life, opportunities of knowing most of the 
celebrities of her time, both in Russia and France, but it is 
perhaps the French friends who surrounded her in her later 
years that most interest us, and whose names are most fa- 
miliar to us. We cannot open the Memoirs of Pére Lacor- 
daire, Pére de Ravignan, Mrs. Augustus Craven—to name a 
few—without realizing what a place Madame Swetchine’s friend- 
ship occupied in their lives, and how deep was her influence 
ever them. Let us gather together the record of some of 
these friendships precious to us stil] on earth, although—nay, 
because—they have now long ago, as we may confidently hope, 
achieved their completion in heaven. 

The year 1832 saw the dawn of what we may perhaps 
call the greatest of these friendships—that with Pére Lacor- 
daire. It was just after his final parting from M. Lamennais, 
and about the time of his own mother’s death, that the great 
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Dominican was introduced to Madame Swetchine by. M. de 
Montalembert, and became almost at once her “Son of pre- 
dilection.” Writing of this desolate time in his lite, when his 
future was dim and uncertain, and his heart still bled from the 
wounds of the past, Pére Lacordaire says that he approached 
Madame Swetchine as a shipwrecked mariner, storm-tossed by 
the waves of life. ‘‘I remember now, after twenty years,” he 
adds, “‘ what stores of light and strength she put at the ser- 
vice of a young man then quite unknown to her. Her coun- 
sels strengthened me at the same time against discouragement 
and illusion.” 

The whole passage is so beautiful that we may be par- 
doned for quoting at length. ‘‘She was marvelous,” continues 
Lacordaire, ‘“‘for discovering the side to which one was. at- 
tracted and where one needed help. The measure of her 
thoughts was so perfect, the liberty of her judgments so re- 
markable, that I was long in discovering who, and what, owned 
her preferences. Instead of, as elsewhere, knowing beforehand 
what would be said to me, with her I hardly ever knew, and 
nowhere else did I feel myself so far from the world. This 
high influence was not shed on me alone; others—my elders 
or my contemporaries—felt its effect, and it is impossible to 
say of how many souls this one peerless soul was the beacon 
—not only by day or at fixed times, not only in the evening 
till up to midnight or after; but at all moments was she im- 
portuned by others, without ever complaining ; and thus around 
a stranger a company gathered of all times and of all countries, 
because truth itself was its soil, its air, its light and being.” 

In the brief notice from which I have quoted above Pére 
Lacordaire goes on to describe Madame Swetchine’s talents 
and learning, her love for the poor and her very practical 
economies for their benefit—such as giving up her carriage. 
He tells us of the young deaf-mute adopted by her, and of 
her habit of marking each of the great events of her life by 
undertaking the charge of a fresh poor person, visiting and 
caring for them herself. “She continued this till the last days 
of her life and, with the breath of life trembling and uncertain 
on her lips, she still asked for news of her poor.” * Echoing 
the great writer, the simple words of Madame Swetchine’s 

faithful servant, Cloppet, help to complete this picture of her 


* Article on Madame Swetchine. By Pére Lacordaire. Le Correspondant, 25 October, 
1857. 
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charity. ‘‘ She had the talent which few possess—the language 
suited to each class of persons she saw. She knew so well 
how to console the: poor in their misery, and the rich in their 
domestic troubles, to support the afflicted and to counsel 
mothers of families who came for advice for their children. 
I saw all those who came to be comforted go away with peace 
on their countenance.” 

M. de Falloux, whom we know as one of the most intimate 
of Madame Swetchine’s friends, and the author of her Life, was 
privileged later on, after Pére Lacordaire’s death, by being made 
the depository of the correspondence between them, and to his 
zeal we owe the large volume of Letters published in 1864. 
Although a good many of Madame Swetchine’s have been lost, 
enough remain to make the collection very complete, and as the 
editor says: “This dialogue between two souls united in God 
sheds a bright light on the religious history of the time.” Com- 
mencing in 1833, the letters pursue their faithful way year by 
year, ending only a month before Madame Swetchine’s death; 
and a few extracts, gathered here and there, will show us how 
Pére Lacordaire regarded her. ‘‘ You have been, in God’s hands, 
for my soul like those rays of sunshine which fall in spring on 
the poor man’s brow and comfort him for the hardships of win- 
ter,’ he writes on one occasion. On another he playfully begs 
her not to get too holy: ‘“ Don’t become quite a saint yet, for 
fear that I could not follow you.” Once he reproaches her for 
not speaking more openly to him: ‘‘I assure you that my only 
reproach is that I find you always too circumspect and delicate 
in your manner of expressing yourself. You have a _ special 
genius for that flattery which is the safeguard of truth. 

The heart is like the eyes, it cannot bear the full light; still I 
think you are excessive in the art of twilight.” 

In July, 1850, at a moment which in spite of Pére Lacor- 
daire’s great humility may have been trying to him, he and 
Madame Swetchine exchange thoughts. The father writes to tell 
her of the election of a general for the new French province. 
“Dear friend: The R. F. Jandel has just been named as Gen- 
eral of our order by the Sovereign Pontiff. We have half known 
it for ten days; now the news is certain and even public. It 
is a great honor for us who number only a few years of exist- 
ence, and whom the Vicar of Jesus Christ, by an extraordinary 
favor, thus proclaims to the world as a living offshoot of the 
Order of St. Dominic. It is for me the most precious reward 
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for all my labors. Others, perbaps, may see something else in 
my exclusion, but even supposing there was any ill will to me 
personally, the work of my life has been none the less recog- 
nized. Not only is it recognized as a holy reform for France, 
but we are given the power to extend it to the whole order 
throughout the Catholic world. In what regards myself, what- 
ever may have been the motives for preference, I can only see in 
them the admirable mercy of God, who has not wished to with- 
draw me from my apostolic ministry, or to place me for the 
rest of my life in a position which would not have left me 
the time to write a line or to preach a word. Pére Jandel is 
_myself without the drawbacks of myself.” 

Two days later Madame Swetchine replies as follows: ‘“‘ My 
dear friend: I have been more touched than any one by this 
notable success, which resembles—like two drops of water—one 
of those solemn blessings by which Providence signifies its ap- 
proval. There is success as I like it—solid, fruitful in results, 
practical, and containing in itself an answer to all uncertainties 
and to all doubts. Never was favor more significant. A long 
silence matters little when broken by speech so explicit. 

I can say to you very conscientiously that the honor done to 
Pére Jandel refers, above all, to you, and nothing seems more 
natural than that, having recourse to the French source, they 
have not run the risk of drying it up by taking you away. 
Pére Jandel will do almost all you could have done in Rome, 
but how could he have replaced you in France? It seems to 
me almost as impossible that the choice could have rested on 
you as that it should not have been the first idea to present 
itself. . . . You oncé called me your ‘friend for eternity.’ I 
have well remembered this term, and I assume its responsibilities.” 

During Pére Lacordaire’s visit to England, in 1852, he wrote 
to Madame Swetchine from Oxford, and at the risk of repeat- 
ing what is well known I cannot refrain from quoting what is 
so interesting. ‘It is from this beautiful, serious, noble, and 
kindly town of Oxford that I desire, dear friend, to reply to 
your letter of March 4. . . . I arrived here yesterday even- 
ing alone and quite lost, as it were, but with a childlike joy to 
find myself in a town without smoke or noise, all full of lite- 
rary monuments, some gothic, some in modern style, and with 
an incredible number of silent courtyards and porticos where the 
young students pass here and there in their quaint little caps 
and gowns. I walk about with delight in these quiet streets and 
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these beautiful avenues of trees which border two rivers, and 
I do not remember to have seen anything which has left upon 
me a more charming impression. I conceive that all these young 
people brought up here never lose the memory of Oxford, and 
return here with an affection that time only increases. We have 
nothing resembling it in France. The university is for us merely 
a college, that is to say, four walls with five or six professors 
and as many masters of studies. All the colleges here stand 
with their doors wide open, and strangers penetrate within as 
into a refuge which belongs to all who love the perfume of 
what is literary or beautiful. Each of the colleges is large but 
not crowded, solitude adds to their grandeur; nearly all, and 
the churches and monuments also, bear the mark of immense 
age, and it looks as if everything would crumble to pieces. 
Oxford is at the same time the image and the stronghold of 
the Anglican Church.” 

In the last years, when Madame Swetchine’s sufferings were 
increasing, Pére Lacordaire does not fail to send words of af- 
fectionate sympathy. ‘‘ You are very unwell and sad, I hear 
from Madame Mesnard,” he writes, in October, 1853. ‘‘ Alas, 
sooner or lates, the cross finds us, and virtue, far from pre- 
serving us, seems to invite Almighty God to touch us with the 
Mysterious Sceptre borne by his Son. But what courage is 
needed to receive it in our turn! and what a-torch is faith, 
which throws light on our weakness while it opens our eyes. 
I dare not say to you that I am always with you. What is 
man to console and support! God himself can hardly do this, 
sO poor are we; but at least, inasmuch as affection, gratitude, 
and devotion can offer help from one creature to another, I am 
present at your sufferings and share them. Remember some- 
times that you have done me good and that by me, perhaps, 
you have done good to many others whom you do not know, 
but who will one day know you.” 

In 1854 he ends one of his letters with the hope of seeing 
Madame Swetchine again. ‘ Good-bye, dear friend, life is sad 
and bitter; God alone puts a little joy into it. It is he who 
is going to give me the joy of seeing you and of telling you 
again how much I love you in your much tried old age, and 
how I recall each day all the good you have done me.” 

The last letter addressed by Pére Lacordaire to Madame 
Swetchine was dated August 24, 1857, and although she had 
never let him know how critical her state was, his words show 
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that he foresaw that the end was at hand. ‘‘I hope to see you 
again here below,” he writes; ‘send me news of yourself, and 
believe that no one is more united in spirit with you, or feels 
more than I do the value of your affection. Pray for me as I do 
daily for you. It is in God that we shall be united forever.” 

Pére de Ravignan’s name must ever be connected with the 
friendship between Pére Lacordaire and Madame Swetchine. 
At the moment that the great Jesuit succeeded the great Do- 
minican in the pulpit of Notre Dame, their mutual friend, Pére 
Rosavan, introduced the former to Madame Swetchine, and ap- 
parently he at first alarmed her, for we find him writing to 
her: “‘ The excellent Eleuthére tells me that you are very much 
afraid of me! Can this be true or possible? I should be only 
too happy if you would be my master and teacher, to find 
fault with me and scold me—to pray for me also.”’ He writes 
affectionately of Pére Lacordaire to their common friend, and 
she in her turn describes the effect of Pére de Ravignan’s con- 
ferences to his brother preacher, and makes the following note 
in her journal: “‘ MW. Lainé was the orator of the eyes—he 
would have convinced by his silence.’ These words of M. de 
Lamartine regarding M. Lainé apply equally well to Pére de 
Ravignan.” Later, when they became better acquainted, the 
first meetings of the Children of Mary took place in Madame 
Swetchine’s house, and we find her writing to the father in 
these terms: 

“My dear and venerated father: I am already looking for- 
ward to the happy hour we shall spend on Friday.” Again: 
“How good you are! My heart accepts as a grace whatever 
comes to me from God, and the encouragement you give me is 
not the least of the favors for which I daily give him my thanks.* 
I cannot tell you how warmly M. Lacordaire begged me to 
thank you for your kind remarks, of which I showed him the 
very words, nor how deeply he was affected. Like him I was 
deeply affected, my dear father, for all that comes from you is 
imbued with the sanctity which destroys the poison which all 
praise contains in a greater or lesser degree.” 

I have mentioned Madame Craven’s name, and all who are 
acquainted with her Zz/e will remember the touching friendship 
which united her to the subject of this sketch. In her many 
troubles and anxieties the thought of her holy old friend cheered 
and calmed her, and we find passages in her journal which 


* Extract from a letter written during Pére de Ravignan's absence from illness. 
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show how she treasured her advice. In October, 1856, Ma- 
dame Craven, then at Lumigny, thus writes: ‘‘ Friday last, the 
10th, I spent at Fleury with my dear Madame Swetchine. It 
was a day which was, as always, useful to me, and it was even 
more beneficial than usual. . . . I may know in coming 
years some of the happiness which I see in: her incomparable 
example, a happiness which transforms and beautifies old age, 
and which is the only real and inexhaustible happiness on 
earth. I have not to learn what happiness is. Joubert has 
well said: ‘In ‘heaven we shall be no longer believers, we 
shall only be thinkers; let us then cultivate intellect, because 
it is a divine and eternal gift.’ Her dear, great soul has done 
this, and therefore her mind is now more vigorous than in her 
youth, and though age weakens her body, the powers of her soul 
and of her mind are more and more developed, notwithstand- 
' ing the cruel physical pain she suffers; notwithstanding sorrows 
only known to him who created her tender and large heart.” 

Again, she writes from Paris in the September of 1857: 
‘My dear, beloved, and admirable friend, Madame Swetchine, 
is dying. Mother, sister, friend she was all to me, my soul 
and heart and mind were all satisfied when I was near her, all 
were at peace. ‘How resigned you are,’I said to her during a 
long day which I spent with her at Fleury earlier in the autumn. 
‘Do not use that word,’ she said to me. ‘I do not like the 
word “‘ resignation,” which means that we wi// a thing and that 
we sacrifice it to something which God wills. That involves a 
double action of the will which I do not understand. Is it not 
simpler and more reasonable to have oneself absolutely no will 
but the will of God?’” 

During Madame Swetchine’s final illness Madame Craven 
was much with her, and vividly describes the sorrowful scene. 
‘An iron bed, which Madame Swetchine habitually used, was 
rolled into one of the salons. It was a singular custom and it 
helped to give her deathbed a special aspect. There was no 
trace of illness visible, and she, who was sinking before us under 
the weight of complicated disease and her great age, retained 
to the last her familiar and dear appearance. Her dress was, as 
always, simple but not neglected. The same exquisite cleanli- 
ness was maintained. The perfume of Eau-de-Portugal, which 
she always used, harmonized with her serene countenance. 
Her features, which could express such sympathy with the 
troubles of others, but were immovable when she spoke of her 
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own, never failed in their double characteristics until the last 
moment of her sufferings.” 

Among many well-known names that also occur as con- 
nected with Madame Swetchine, that of Donoso Cortez must 
not be omitted, of whom it is said that he was never more 
eloquent than in her presence and whose premature deathbed 
she and Sceur Rosalie consoled. After his death Madame 
Swetchine acknowledged that her eyes were useless from weep- 
ing, ‘at my age tears suffice for that,” she wrote sadly. 

M. Ozanam, M. Cochin, and M. Rio, the eloquent author 
of /'Art Chrétien, were of course included in the circle of Madame 
Swetchine’s friends, but unfortunately little is now known of their 
intercourse with her. We have, however, left one name to the 
last which must ever be linked with hers, that of M. de Mon- 
talembert. Commencing before her friendship with Pére Lacor- 
daire and ending—like his—only with her life, little yet seems to 
be known of their intimacy, although a few letters are given by 
M. de Falloux in his Memoirs. But perhaps the greatest testi- 
mony to his place in her life is that afforded by the letter 
written to him, just after Madame Swetchine’s death, by M. de 
Falloux, and which contains so many touching details regard- 
ing their beloved friend. Pére Lacordaire, in his incomparable 
language, has also left us a picture of these last moments, 


when “at last we had to lose her.” ‘‘ Every star must be ex- 
tinguished here below, every treasure disappear, every soul 
must be recalled,” he reminds us. ‘God did not spare his 


servant the agonies of death, but he left her, in order to sur- 
mount them, the empire which she had acquired by seventy- 
five years of combat. Seated in her salon till the end she con-- 
tinued to receive those who loved her, to speak to them of 
themselves and the future, to foresee and discuss everything with 
a living interest. Her bent head would lift to show a smile, 
she found once more the accent and turn of phrase familiar to 
her, and her eyes in their serenity lit up for us the touching 
scene in which we disputed her with God.” 

Her own words will illustrate for us what was passing in 
her heroic soul during those last days: “It is not destruction 
alone which is hastening,” she tells us in speaking of death, 
“but also the liberty, the glory, the perfection of a soul which 
becomes always more radiant as that which is spiritual absorbs 
that which is human.” 











HER LADYSHIP. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


Wa FEEL like a person in a dream who is always 
trying to arrive at a destination, and never, never 
can get there,” Lady Anne was saying some two 
months later to Lord Dunlaverock. ‘‘To be sure 
Italy was lovely, yet I grudged losing the Irish 
spring. And now the Family have closed in upon me and will 
not let me go.” 

“You should break away,” he said. 

“ How can I have the heart?” she asked, “seeing that they 
all want me so jnuch. And Ida is stronger than she has been 
for years and discovering old friends every day. And Cousin 
Anastasia is caught into such a whirl of frivolity. The cousins 
are really good to her. They are as sweet as they look. How 
could I have the heart to shorten it all for them, because I 
want to see how everything is getting. on at home?” 

The Family, the sons and daughters of Lady Cynthia’s love- 
ly sisters, were as devoted to each other as the sisters had 
been in their day. There never was such a family of hand- 
some young men and women, as sweet-tempered as they were 
handsome. Careless, smiling, kind creatures, who shed sunshine 
all about them. With people so charming, what did it matter 
that they had no seriousness? They were meant to adorn the 
world, like butterflies and birds and flowers, and they did what 
they were meant to do. 

At the present moment Anne and her traveling companions 
lived in a big, old-fashioned house on the top of Camp- 
den Hill, in the midst of a garden, surrounded by great trees 
and high palings that shut out the world. There one need 
not be homesick for the country, since the birds sang from 
morning till night these last days of their singing time;. there 
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were roses and lilies, phlox and stocks and pansies in the gar- 
den beds. The true country lover might have noticed the 
blackness of the trees in their stems and branches, the black- 
ness of the earth which seemed to have been mingled with 
soot; might have observed the curious phenomenon that one 
could not even pluck a flower without having one’s fingers 
soiled. 

Still the garden was charming, with its fish-pond and shrub- 
beries, its shell grotto, its seat, now protected by a bar in front, 
where Horace Walpole had sat and talked with the Berrys, 
where it was said George III. had made love to Lady Sarah 
Lennox, where, earlier yet, Harley and Bolingbroke had met in 
amity. Cedars in that town garden bent to earth with their 
own weight and had to be supported under their heaviest 
branches. They stood like veterans supported on crutches. 
From the house-windows one looked down into a great pall 
of smoke that covered everything, into a wilderness of chim- 
neys and house-tops if it happened to be early morning. The 
house was spacious and rather sombre inside, but full of beau- 
tiful things. It had its ghost, a famous eighteenth century 
beauty, whose classical features might be seen in relief above 
a door in one of the corridors. The halls and corridors were 
paved in black and white marble. The principal staircase was 
of marble. The walls and ceilings of the important rooms were 
lavishly decorated. It had been built by a generation which 
built houses for time, not for a day. 

The delectable house was in the possession of one of the 
prettiest of the aunts, Lady Mary Mowbray, the widow of one 
of the richest commoners in England. She had no children, 
and the Retreat, as it was called, seemed to belong quite as 
much. to the Family as to its owner. It was always full of a 
rout of nephews and nieces, maiden aunts, and cousins. The 
family seemed to possess quite an unusual number of the lat- 
ter, elderly and genteelly poor, who basked in the benevolence 
of the Retreat as a starved flower in the sun. The Retreat 
kept up a great staff of servants who had as good a time ap- 
parently as their betters, for if there was one thing the Family 
could not do it was to make itself unpleasant, nor would it 
have enjoyed making itself unpleasant by deputy. So that 
sunny faces were the order of the day; and if you happened 
to find yourself in the servants’ quarter of the house, which 
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was shut off by heavy doors, you might have heard the sounds 
of cheerful laughter, or a housemaid singing like a canary in 
the sun. 

Lady Anne and her party had come to the Retreat origin- 
ally for the night. They had been met at Charing Cross by a 
tall young cousin who was in the Household Brigade, accom- 
panied by a bevy of lovely girls who made the platform ot 
the dingy station glow like a flower bed. | 

While Jack Vyner took command of things, Billy and Peg- 
gy and Dulce and Pam laid hold on the small articles with 
which the carriage was crowded, and, surrounding the travelers 
in a triumphant and merry crowd, they carried them off to the 
Daimler which was snorting and gurgling outside. 

Such a babel of young voices! Such a wealth of smiles! 
No wonder people turned to stare after the happy party. It 
was impossible, at least to Lady Anne and Mrs. Massey and 
Miss Chevenix, not to repay such cordial and delighted greet- 
ing with corresponding amiability. The fresh, girlish faces, the 
shower of innocent chaff between them and the male cousin, the 
happy irresponsibility, were immensely exhilarating. It was a 
way the Family had to be exhilarating to duller people; and 
they were not chary of their favors, their bewildering smiles, 
that fell on the just and unjust like the warmth of the sun. 

“You are going to stay with us for a fortnight at least, 
Cousin Anne,” said one, as the Daimler glided in and out the 
traffic with bewildering certainty and speed. ‘‘ Aunt Mary has 
set her heart on it.” 

‘“We have fixed up ever so many events for you,” said 
another. ‘‘ You see we have to go about in batches, because 
there are so many of us, but there is an immense deal going 
on just now, so that there is plenty for everybody to do.” 

“‘T wanted Anne to stop in Paris long enough to repair our 
wardrobes, but she would not,” said Mrs. Massey, who confessed . 
afterwards to feeling absurdly exhilarated. ‘‘ She said she could 
get everything in Dublin just as well. I may tell you that she 
has quite made up her mind to travel to-morrow night.” 

A chorus of groans and protestations broke out, from which 
Anne laughingly stopped her ears. But she knew that her in- 
tention of going on to Mount Shandon was already frustrated, 
for who could refuse the Family anything when they really 
wanted it? | 
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So behold Anne, with July already making the trees heavy 
and dark, still lingering in London. 

She was caught, as they had said she would be, into a 
whirl of gaiety, Not only the diversions of the great, but lit- 
tle diversions as well. There was nothing that came to the 
Family’s net that was not amusement; and while one party 
might be dancing at a ball in Carlton House Terrace, another 
would be traveling around London on top of a ’bus, or occupy- 
ing a box in a suburban Music Hall, or doing something else 
wild and harmless. 

Occasionally Anne broke away from them and went off by 
herself to South Audley Street, where Mary Hyland was by 
this time installed with a couple of assistants. It had been a 
hot summer, and Mary had felt the heat of London, which was 
very different here from what it was on top of Campden Hill. 

Her eyes would light up as soon as Lady Anne entered the 
shop. If there were customers she would leave them to an as- 
sistant while she talked to Lady Anne in the little slip of a 
room at the back. Lady Anne always brought flowers or a 
new book. The book had an intention beyond the kindness. 
Lady Anne, who must always be a benefactress, remembered 
that crimson covered penny novelette, and wanted to turn 
Mary’s thoughts to better things. Poor Mary, who had been 
called upon to delight in Mr. Yeats and his disciples, and had 
seemed to delight without understanding a word, had to drop 
her beloved novelettes and take to Miss Rosa Nouchette Carey 
and Mrs. Walford. Further Lady Anne did not aspire to lead 
her. She was too much of a woman of action now to have 
much time for literature, although sometimes she returned to 
her old classical studies, and she wanted to give Mary the very 
best she could aspire to, that and nothing more. 

To Mary Hyiand it was an extraordinarily refreshing thing 
when Lady Anne came into the shop. She forgot the days and 
nights when she had gasped for breath, stifled for air. She had 
a little flat of her own down Fulham way. It was at the very 
top of a big building. Lady Anne had approved of Mary’s be- 
ing at the top, but she had not known how stifling it was under 
the slates on which the sun had beaten all day. 

In this hot weather it had hardly seemed worth while to 
Mary to go in pursuit of solid food. Who wanted to eat in 
VOL, LXXXII,—12 
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such weather? Meat, too; the very thought of meat was re- 
pugnant to the delicate girl. 

She brewed herself every morning a pot of tea over a me- © 
thylated spirit stove in the little back room behind the shop. 
Worse, she re-heated the tea at intervals during the day. She 
was of the nation that escapes the worst consequences of dys- 
pepsia because it does not over-eat, which when it experiences 
indigestion has no name for it. The teapot had always been 
her good friend. She had been accustomed to have a cup 
whenever the fancy took her, and she would never have thought 
of making fresh tea every time. Her assistants found a Lyons’ 
or an A. B. C. shop, and fed themselves more or less whole- 
somely. Not so Mary. It did not seem worth while to take 
so much trouble. The lassitude of the great heat and the lit- 
tle food laid hold upon her, so that when she got home at 
night as often as not she fell asleep in her chair and slept there 
half the night. There were rings around her eyes and her 
cheeks were hollow. Her hands were damp, her step listless. 
Then Lady Anne would come in and at sight of her Mary 
would forget everything—the heavy air and the troublesome 
customers, the fatigue that seemed to drag her down like fet- 
ters of iron. She would peer eagerly to make sure it was Lady 
Anne; she was very short-sighted, but there was no mistaking 
the tall, beautiful figure. The light would come into her eyes 
and the color to her cheeks. She would feel suddenly as 
though new life had been infused into her body. 

In time Lady Anne discovered that Mary was not really 
feeling very well. She discovered that the drive in a hansom 
round the Park, the blow on the river, where they went in a 
penny steamer escorted by one of the youngest, most. irrespon- 
sible of the male cousins, were not enough. She had taken 
Mary once or twice to Regent Street, which was Fairyland to 
the unsophisticated girl, had bought her a trinket, a chiffon, 
loaded her with gifts, and driven her down to Fulham rejoic- 
ing. She had taken her to an afternoon concert, a matinée, a 
picture gallery, or sent her theatre tickets for herself and the 
assistants for a Saturday afternoon. These things, for which 
Mary was disproportionately grateful, were merely acts of com-, 
mon humanity to Lady Anne Chute. 

But the time came when they did not suffice, when the 
dark-ringed eyes and the hollow cheeks and. the faint look of 
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exhaustion revealed themselves to Lady Anne after the first 
color had ebbed out of Mary’s cheeks. 

““You’ve been doing too much, child,” she said in sudden 
alarm. 

Mary had been working hard in the shop, where ske had 
proved an excellent business woman. Not only was business 
brisk, but accounts were kept with an order and regularity that 
delighted Lady Anne; correspondence, everything, was in ap- 
ple- pie order. 

“I’m going to take you away with me,” she said imper- 
iously. ‘‘ Miss Walsh must get on without you for a month, at 
least.” 

‘* Ah, not a month, your Ladyship,” pleaded Mary, “ every- 
thing would be at sixes and sevens in a month. She’s a good 
little girl, and so is Miss Lucas, but they’d get everything inte 
a mess if I wasn’t here.” 

“They must get into a mess then,” said Lady Anne firmly; 
“‘and disentangle themselves when you come back. What do 
you suppose Mr. Randal would say to me if he saw you look- 
‘ing so white and tired?” 

“‘I never had much color,” Mary said deprecatingly. ‘ He’s 
used to me, you see, and your Ladyship isn’t. He sees noth- 
ing amiss with me.” 

“Where are his eyes?’’ Lady Anne asked herself with im- 
patience, but did not say the words aloud. 

“We had a lovely Sunday on the river in May,” Mary 
went on dreamily. She was not at all afraid of Lady Anne. 
‘“‘He promised me another like it; but whenever he’s been 
over since he’s been too busy. We went right down to where 
there were some lovely woods, and we went ashore a little fur- 
ther on and had dinner. It was beautiful. I loved to hear the 
cuckoo.” 

“You shall come back with me to Mount Shandon. I can’t 
promise you any cuckoos, but you will have woods and waters 
and mountains.” 

“Oh, Lady Anne!” 

For a second Mary’s eyes looked delight. Then she shook 
her head resolutely. 

“TI couldn’t be away, indeed I couldn’t, for more than a 
week. I have promised Katty, that’s Miss Walsh, to let her 
take her fortnight the second week in August. Miss Lucas is 
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to go the first of September. So you see I couldn’t be spared. 
Besides, indeed, Lady Anne, I’d be miserable thinking they 
were all at sixes and sevens at the shop. I never was used to 
holidays. I might take a week. Miss Lucas knows of a board- 
ing house at Southend where I thought of going.” 

“If you won’t, come to Mount Shandon, and there is going 
to be a delightful party there in August, friends of my cousin, 
Miss Chevenix.” 

“Lady Anne,” said Mary desperately, “ Hugh’s mother— 
she’s very good and kind, but she doesn’t think me a match 
for Hugh. Don’t blame her for it.. I think the same myself. 
Still—” 

**She’s very unreasonable,” Lady Anne said kindly, looking 
at the flushed face. “Her son knows better, you see. I dare 
say mothers often have those ideas. Then, of course, you 
wouldn’t care to be at Mount Shandon since she is at the cha- 
let. But you are not going to the boarding house at Southend 
for all that. You are coming into the country with me on 
Monday.” 

“On Monday! I never could be ready,” Mary protested 
with fearful joy. , 

“That will give you a fortnight,” Lady Anne said. “We 
will see what can be done with you during a fortnight.” 

Mary sighed, as if it was delightful to have her will made 
up for her. 

“To be sure I must do as your Ladyship bids me,” she said. 
“TI wonder what Hugh will think of me. He’d go on himself 
till he dropped in your Ladyship’s service.” 

**It would be much better for my Ladyship and my service 
if he left off before he dropped,” Lady Anne said. “And I 
don’t mean you to go on till you drop. Be ready for me at 
eleven o'clock on Monday—here, or shall I call for you at Ful- 
ham?” 

‘IT shall be here. But—but—where is your Ladyship going 
to take me?” 

“That is my secret,” Lady Anne said firmly. ‘ Anyhow, 
it’s a delightful place, ever so much nicer than a Southend 
boarding house.” 

“To be sure. I couldn’t think of your Ladyship in such a 
place as that,” Mary said with a shocked air. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE OLD LOVE. 


This matter of giving Mary Hyland a holiday, and seeing 
that she enjoyed it, made a further delay about returning to 
Ireland. 

“You won’t mind ?”” Lady Anne said to Mrs. Massey. “You 
see there will be a good deal doing here for the next ten days, 
at least, when a good many of them go off to Scotland. Aunt 
Mary goes to Wiesbaden about the 20th. It would be a gra- 
cious act if you and Anastasia would stay on a bit. I know 
she would like it, and Anastasia would help to entertain the 
old cousins.” 

“I should enjoy a quiet time with Lady Mary,” Mrs. Mas- 
sey answered. ‘‘Those young folk have nearly tired me out. 
Would you have believed that I could have so racketted?. To 
be sure I couldn’t have, if they hadn’t taken such care of me, 
like dear, kind sons and daughters, instead of unrelated youth 
and beauty attached to a dull, old, semi-invalid woman.” 

“For the matter of that, they adore you. You know they 
bring you their secrets. And I’m afraid you encourage them. — 
How do you suppose it is ever going to come to anything be- 
tween Kenneth and Lucy? His pay as a lancer just about keeps 
him his button-holes. And Lucy can have an elderly duke if 
she has the mind.” 

‘‘Lady Mary and I are putting our heads together about 
Kenneth. Why shouldn’t he come to me? I’m getting too old 
to manage for myself. And the house grows lonelier. It 
would be different with those two in it.’ 

“He doesn’t know anything about business.” 

‘‘He will never make a diplomatist. And he loves a coun- 
try life. He will learn the business.” 

“You'll be arranging for Douglas and Winifred next. I 
don’t approve of marriages of cousins.” 

“Nor do I. Besides it’s unfair to keep so much beauty 
and amiability in one family. However, you haven’t told me 
why you are making this sudden excursion down to the Court. 
I know you refused Mrs. Mellor. And it will be very quiet 
there, it being her first year of widowhood.” 
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“I shan’t object to the quietness.” (Lady Anne sighed with 
a thought that it would be nearly autumn before she could get 
back to Mount Shandon. What a lost summer! in despite of 
Genoa, Florence, Venice, and Rome. Only that morning she 
had had a long letter from Hugh Randal. The draining of the 
bog was going on satisfactorily. They were diverting the water 
into a deep channel that ran away to the sea. Some of the 
upper parts were already becoming quite firm.) “And if it 
were not quiet, Mary would hardly be happy there.” 

“ Mary ?” 

“Mary Hyland. She is looking terribly ill, Ida. I never 
saw it till to-day. This summer has taken it out of her, poor 
child.” 

‘She never had much to lose,” Mrs. Massey said a little 
drily. She had seen Mary and talked with her before they had 
gone abroad, and her devotion to Lady Anne, built up on so 
little, fostered, she felt sure, by that young man who ought to 
have kept all his devotion for herself, had remained with Mrs. 
Massey as a touching memory. “She never had much to lose. 
Why doesn’t the young man marry her?” 

“Oh, I don’t think there is any thought of marriage. 
_ Besides, Mr. Randal is going to America for me this winter. 
You know the Washington Exhibition opens on the first of May 
next year. Mount Shandon is going to make a fine show there. 
He won’t be able to call his soul his own till it’s over.” 

“I grant you that wouldn’t be a satisfactory state of mind 
for a newly married man,” Mrs. Massey said, in a voice which 
somewhat annoyed Lady Anne. Did Ida think then that she 
was to marry the couple out of hand? They seemed very well 
content to wait. People generally had to wait. Look at Dun- 
laverock and herself. Did she feel the waiting long? On the 
contrary, she was very well content. 

‘‘There is nothing the matter with Mary,” she said aloud, 
“only the heat of the summer. She was sure to feel it.” 

“Send her back to Ireland.” 

“It would break her heart. She is absorbed in the work.” 

“Only for your sake. She is a quiet, housekeeping little 
body. Her ideal happiness would consist in keeping a little 
house for a husband and children.”’ 

“She will have that presently. When they are ready, I am 
going to build them a house. I’ve got.to reconcile Mrs. Randal 
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to the idea of Mary as a daughter-in-law. Mary tells me that 
she does not think her good enough.” 

“She would be good enough for any one, with those eyes.” 

Mary was ready punctually on the Monday when Lady Anne 
called for her. It was a wonderful journey for her into Sussex. 
It would have been happiness enough for her to have been with 
Lady Anne; to be thought for so kindly; occasionally to meet 
a smile from Lady Anne, sent to her from behind a book or 
paper. But the country which unfolded itself not so long after 
they had left Victoria was wonderfully fresh and beautiful. The 
parks and open spaces of London had been burnt red. This was 
not the country Mary knew. It was something richer, more 
luxuriant, more garden-like. Now they were passing golden 
cornfields with the Surrey Hills on one side. Again they were 
running past park-lands, studded with beautiful wide-spreading 
oaks. Sometimes there was a little river flowing through rushes 
and under the moored leaves of water lilies. Again there was 
a village and a church tower. There were red. and white cattle 
feeding on quiet upland pastures, or a herd of deer flying away 
before the roar and rattle of the train. There were old manor- 
houses in the beautiful parks, sometimes revealing themselves by 
a tangle of twisted chimneys above the trees of the park. Or 
there was a picturesque farmstead; or a nursery with many- 
colored flowers set out in a bright mosaic, and rows of glass 
houses. é 

The color came to Mary’s cheek and the light to her eye. 

“It’s lovely,”’ she said, ‘‘ though it isn’t like Ireland at all,” 
when Lady Anne looked from behind her newspaper to ask her 
how she liked it. 

Mrs. Mellor’s landau met them, with the lady herself. She 
looked pale and worn in her widow’s black, but her face lit up 
as she caught sight of Lady Anne. 

‘I'am so glad you changed your mind after all, Nan,” che 
said, standing by the carriage door—she had met them on the 
platform—to allow her guests to precede her. “And I am so 
glad to see Miss Hyland. I hope she will not find it too 
dull.” 

“Oh!” said Mary, innocently shocked at the idea, “is it 
with you and Lady Anne? I never deserved to be so happy.” 

She proved, indeed, to be the most unexacting of visitors. 
The children had an amiable head nurse, very wise and trust- 
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worthy, with a young under-nurse whom Mrs. Huggins used to 
refer to bitterly as “‘’Er with the curls.” 

An immediate attachment sprang up between Mary and the 
children. Robin, the eldest child, a boy with the beauty of 
his mother and something of the seriousness of his father, ran 
to his mother on the terrace the very morning after Mary’s 
arrival to ask if Miss Hyland could come out with them, ‘“‘ be- 
cause she’s such a darling.” Mary’s eyes seconded the request, 
which of course was granted. 

She came in that first day with a color in her cheek which 
at first passed for sunburn. It was not sunburn, but the return 
of health. The children were out all day, sometimes picnicking 
in the woods. It became an established thing for Mary to go 
out with them. Mrs. Huggins greatly approved her. She was 
so gentle and quiet, so ready to play with the children, so full 
of fairy stories to tell them, sitting on a fallen tree trunk when 
they had played enough. For the whole fortnight the weather 
continued fair, except for a sharp thunder-storm one night. For 
the fortnight Mrs. Huggins was able to leave the erring Jessie 
at home, to mend her stockings, and otherwise repair her ward- 
robe, which, according to Mrs. Huggins, was in a parlous con- 
dition. 

It was all so deliciously peaceful—Mary’s memories of it 
afterwards were of a sunny glade, dappled with light and sha- 
dow; an old woman sitting on a mossy tree-trunk, spectacles 
on nose, a work-basket beside her, a piece of needlework in her 
hands; the children playing in and out the pillars of the trees, 
or grouped in a demure quietness upon the mossy ground, while 
she tried to remember the old stories to tell them. ‘The Black 
Bull of Noroway” was a prime favorite, although it was run 
hard by ‘“‘ Hudden and Dudden and Dan’el O’Neill” and “ Fair, 
Pale, and Trembling.” Also she made acquaintance with the 
children’s favorite books, with Hans Andersen and Grimm, with 
Alice and Through the Looking-Glass, with The Jungle Books. 

Sometimes they went for delightful motor drives, and pulled 
up at inns in the midst of forests, as it seemed to Mary, and 
had rustic teas in delightful gardens. 

Every day the rose in Mary’s cheek bloomed a little more, 
‘gained in color, became more settled. 

Mrs. Mellor had a beautiful idea. 

‘IT wish she would come to me,” she said. ‘‘ She could give 
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Robin his first lessons. Huggins can neither read nor write, 
which explains her efficiency, no doubt. Since Huggins has 
taken to her, the one difficulty would be removed. What do 
you think?” 

Lady Anne had an easy mind. 

“Tt sounds delightful,” she said; ‘‘ ask her.” 

Mrs. Mellor took the first opportunity. The color came and 
. went in Mary’s cheek. 

“Tt has been the happiest fortnight of my life,” she burst 
out impulsively. “ But—but—I couldn’t leave her Ladyship.” 

“‘I believe you knew it, Anne,” Mrs. Mellor said, turning 
to her cousin. ‘‘ And I was thinking how good you were to let 
me ask her.” 

“Oh, Mary wouldn’t leave me,” Lady Anne said, smiling at 
Mary with that triumphant confidence of hers, while Mary 
blushed like a girl in love. 

“You must take care of her,” Amy Mellor said later, ‘“‘and 
you. must see that she takes care of herself. Certainly the Court 
has done wonders for her. She seems to love the country so 
much that London life must be particularly trying to her. By 
the way, I thought you told me that she was engaged.” 

“So she is.” 

“Yet she said her time here had been the happiest of her 
life. It didn’t sound right for an engaged girl.” 

‘‘Oh, Mary is,impulsive. She wouldn’t stop to think. By 
the way, Amy, I have had a letter from Dunlaverock.” 

“I know. I saw his writing on one of your envelopes.” 

“He is coming to London thinking that I will be there.” 

“Yes? You are going back on Monday, to my grief.” 

“He will be in London to-morrow. He proposed to travel 
back to Ireland with us next week. He will be lost among the 
cousins till Monday. They will do their best, the dears, but 
he will be at sea anon them. I thought perhaps that he 
might come on here.” 

Lady Anne had been very little among the Family, or she 
would have known better than to make such a suggestion. As 
a matter of fact, she had not known that Dunlaverock had 
been in love with his cousin, Amy, and that the latter was 
supposed to have jilted him for the wealthly Mr. Mellor. 

She was looking straight at Amy Mellor as she made the 
suggestion, and saw the blood rush to the pale cheek. 
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“T don’t think Dunlaverock would care to come,” the widow 
said, her fingers pleating and unpleating a fold of her gown. 
“You and Dunlaverock are great friends, Anne. Have you 
not discovered that he dislikes me?” 

“T have not,” said Lady Anne bluntly. ‘I should never 
think of such a thing.” 

“ Ah, well, it is so.” The color had gone now, leaving her 
paler. “He thinks badly of me, Anne, and the worst of it is 
that I can do nothing to remove the impression. Some day 
you must try to make him like me and forgive me. . You have 
great influence with him.” 

That “forgive me,” made Anne thoughtful. It had slipped 
from Amy Mellor unawares. When Anne was alone in her 
room later she gazed at herself in the glass. She hardly knew 
herself in the glass. Even when the maid was dressing her 
hair she would be making entries in a notebook or writing 
business letters; anything but staring at her own reflection. 

But now, for once, she gazed at herself as though she were 
the boy Hyacinthus; but she was not at all in love with her 
image. She thought her dark-haired face almost ugly. By 
Amy Mellor’s delicate fairness she must be positively ugly, she 
thought. And, oddly enough, the conclusion was not an un- 
pleasant one to her. | 


CHAPTER XV. 


HEALING A WOUND. 


It was characteristic of Lady Anne that she did not leave 
her surmises about Amy Mellor and Dunlaverock among nebu- 
lous, uncertain things. If she had let the matter drop with 
Mrs. Mellor, it was because she was a new widow, and Lady 
Anne shrank sensitively from anything that might touch upon 
an old love affair. To be sure nobody could have suspected a 
romantic motive in the first instance for the marriage between 
the kind, middle-aged gentleman and the young beauty in her 
second or third season. But no matter how the marriage had 
come about, it was evident that James Mellor had won at least 
the tender and grateful affection of his young wife. It was 
obvious, Lady Anne would have said, to any one privileged to 
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be intimate with Amy Mellor that her grief for her husband’s 
death was deep and sincere. 

Lady Anne found Dunlaverock, as she had expected, grimly 
reproachful of her. ; 

“What did you mean, Anne,” he asked, “by leaving me 
with my gray hairs among those children? If they’d only let 
me alone! But they are so amiable, they would entertain me. 
I spent yesterday evening at the Hippodrome. I felt like an 
unsympathetic bachelor uncle out with the children. 

“TI looked to Ida to save you from that.” 

“She was absorbed in the dancing dogs and the trained 
elephants. She shrieked over the antics of that little clown, 
Marceline. Once or twice she sent me a reproachful glance, 
by which I knew that I looked a skeleton at the banquet.” 

Lady Anne laughed. 

“Remember that we catch the Irish mail at Euston at 
8:45, and be consoled,” she said. 

“ Alastair,” she said, twenty-four hours later. They were 
walking up and down the terrace at Mount Shandon. It wanted 
half-an-hour of the dressing-bell, and Hugh Randal was com- 
ing to dinner, to give an account of his stewardship. “ Ala- 
stair, when I stayed with Amy she said once that you disliked 
her. It is not possible? She must have been mistaken.” 

His brow clouded over alarmingly, so that another woman 
than Lady Anne might have been frightened. Lady Anne 
looked at him without flinching. His anger went to confirm a 
theory which had been opening up in her mind. 

“You and Mrs. Mellor did me too great an honor in dis- 
cussing me,” he said stiffly. 

‘“We didn’t.” Lady Anne’s directness became at times ab- 
ruptness; and the little disclaimer now came oddly abrupt. ‘‘It 
was only that I wanted to ask you down. from Friday to Mon- 
day to save you from the Hippodrome and all the rest of it. 
And Amy said you would not come, that you disliked her— 
that was all, or pretty nearly all.” 

For a moment or two there was silence. Lady Anne’s con- 
tent in looking over the beloved landscape, down the valley to 
the silver sea, was so great that her cousin’s ill-temper dis- 
turbed her but vaguely. It was so good to think that she was 
back again at last, that she was going to be at home till she 
herself should decide to go away again, and that was a deci- 
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sion she had no intention of making for many and many a 
long day. Already she could see the gash the channel for 
the bog drainage had made in her park. There were many 
men working on it. This year the men had not needed to go 
to the harvest in England, and her name was being praised in 
the villages and the lonely cabins dotted here and there about 
the hillside and through the valley. 

“The channel will take two years in the making,” she said 
as though she were done with the other subject. ‘It will be 
quite a river when the bog waters rush down it to the sea—a 
golden river.” 

‘You will be draining the upper reaches of the bog,” he 
said, still with a sullen voice, ‘‘as well as your own land. It 
will be a long time before your reclaimed bog will be stable.” 

“I know it; but it will be stable in time. I like the diffi- 
culty. I like wresting the land back from the bog. I see 
homes where the bog is.” 

“It will not be in two years,” he said, throwing cold water 
on her enthusiasm. ‘‘ Not for many years. In two years—do 
you remember that in two years your answer to’ me will be 
due?” 

**T remember,’ 
cheek. 

“T can have no secrets from the woman I hope to marry,” 
he said, his gloom lighting a little. ‘“‘I do not mind confess- 
ing to you, Anne, that I was once in love with Amy Mellor. 
More, she was in love with me, or said she was. I had not 
even the title at the time I went to India with my regiment. 
She wrote to me for four months. I was the happiest young 
fool alive. Then a letter came. I can remember it all so 
well—the heat, the haze, the copper-colored sky—it was just 
before the monsoon. I. was like any other young fool. I 
kissed the letter before I opened it. Then—it was to say that 
I was to think of her no more, that she was marrying Mr. 
Mellor in a fortnight’s time. I can hear the jackals crying 
outside the compound and the steady creaking of the punkah 
as it moved. I beg your pardon, Anne.” 

He broke off abruptly. In the brilliant light from the 
golden evening sky his face had gone gray; moisture had 
come out on his forehead. 

“I beg your pardon, Anne,” he said; “it is ancient his- 
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she said, and no color came to her dark 
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tory. It will never affect you, I swear. I thought I could 
never believe in a woman again, but I believe in you.” 

“‘Thank you, Alastair, I am not alarmed about my place 
in your—” She had been about to say “ heart,” but she substi- 
tuted ‘‘affection.” ‘ Only,” she went on, “having known Amy 
as you did, having loved her, how did you come to condemn 
her? Poor Amy—it would have been obvious to me that she 
was a victim, not a wrong-doer.” 

‘It was obvious to me that she was her mother’s daughter,” 
he said with bitterness. ‘‘ You know, or perhaps you do not 
know, that Lady Sylvia Hilton was the cause of a young man’s 
suicide when she was no older than twenty-two. I dare say 
he was a rather soft-headed youth, but he was harmless and 
the only son of his mother. It is a scandal the family does 
not talk about. Hilton revenged the poor chap anyhow, for 
Lady Sylvia having gone through the wood picked up the 
crooked stick at last.” 

‘Aunt Sylvia has no heart. She only cares for amuse- 
ment. But Amy is very different. I am sure, Alastair, that 
there was some great wrong in all that business to poor Amy 
as well as to you.” 

‘*You have wonderful faith, Anne. And, even yet’’—his 
gloomy eyes lit up—‘‘I should be glad if I could take your 
view. Perhaps I ought to have wrung the truth out of Lady 
Sylvia. But what,did it matter after all, seeing that Amy was 
married? And I discovered that life was not over for me. 
The first time I saw you, Anne, I said to myself that you were 
‘steel-true and blade-straight.’ Before that I had been saying 
that all women were liars.” 

He spoke the last sentences as though he made her an 
amende. If she understood she passed it over. She did not 
want to talk, or to hear him talk about herself. 

“I believe Aunt Sylvia was at the bottom of it,” she said. 
‘“‘Amy is sweet to al] the world except to her mother. Is it 
not strange that a pious, charitable, church-going woman like 
Amy should be sweet to all the world except to her own 
mother? Amy’s manner to her, cold and gentle, would break 
an ordinary mother’s heart.” 

“IT have gone on so long believing that she betrayed me,” 
he said, with a curious, wavering smile, ‘‘that it would be 
very strange if I had to alter that opinion. One might con- 
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ceivably miss a resentment almost as much as a devotion. It 
might leave a wound where it had been.” 

“But the wound would heal,’ Lady Anne said, in some 
wonder. This was a new aspect of her cousin, and it some- 
what puzzled her. How should one miss a resentment if it 
were an unjust one? It would be so good a thing to fling it 
off one’s shoulders like an Old Man of the Sea, to forget it 
had ever been there. . 

The dressing-bell rang out, disturbing their conversation. 
Perhaps it was the psychological moment. She had planted 
thoughts in Lord Dunlaverock’s heart to take root there ard 
presently to burgeon. 

She had been home four hours, and she had not thought 
of resting after the journey like Mrs. Massey or Miss ’Stasia. 
She had hardly taken her hat off before she put it on again 
to go a round of inspection. She felt no fatigue, she said, 
while she drank the tea that awaited the tired travelers. 

There was so much to see. She went round the house and 
gardens, the stable-yard and paddocks and out-buildings, There 
were hollyhocks and red-hot pokers, scarlet geraniums and lo- 
belia, where she had left the snowdrops and crocuses. There 
was a new foal in the paddock, and a new litter of puppies in 
the stable-yard. She dropped into Mrs. Cronin’s house, and 
found a number of white-pinafored children sitting about a 
table, eating bread and butter and drinking milk. Their cheeks 
were as red as the little Irish peach-apples in the orchard, 
which had been pink and white blossoms when she had gone 
away. Mary Anne was in charge of the children. She had 
nearly got over the stairs, she explained to Lady Anne, and 
could get her breath finely now. 

While she was regarding the rosy children with satisfaction 
—she was never so happy as when she felt that she was a 
benefactress—Mrs. Cronin came in. The kitchen windows com- 
manded a view of the little white two-story house, so that the 
anxious mother, amid her pots and pans, could have an eye 
to the welfare of her offspring, and could make rapid descents 
on them now and again. 

“Ts it sittin’ there atin’ and drinkin’ ye are?” she said in 
consternation as she came in, “an’ her Ladyship in the house? 
Well of all the bould, unmannerly childher!” 

At this the children, who had been like the thousand cat- 
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tle feeding as one, simultaneously stopped, and Patsy, the 
youngest, who was sensitive, suddenly dissolved in tears, pro- 
testing through the bread and butter, with which his mouth 
was filled, that she, indicating Lady Anne, had said he was to 
go on with his tea, so she did. 

Everything had gone well. It was a great fruit year, Glory 
be to God, and the people’s harvest was wonderful. The early 
peas were over in the kitchen garden; but Linehan, the gar- 
dener, had still several rows of the later variety coming on, 
and there were beautiful French beans ready for her Lady- 
ship’s table. Katty Concely, the hen-wife, had never had such 
a year for good broods. There was some luck over the sum- 
mer, she declared. The hives were full of honey ready to be 
taken. The Kerry cows were in beautiful milk. Nothing had 
been neglected in Lady Anne’s dairy, as she could see for her- 
self, aye, and smell too, said Maggie Brien, the dairymaid, 
while Lady Anne stood in the fragrant place, listening to the 
soft falling of water. 

She lavished praise as she went. No one could say that 
things had not prospered without the mistress’ eye. Yet 
things had had to go on pretty well of themselves, since Mrs. 
Nugent, the housekeeper, who was getting past her work, had 
been ill, and had gone to Kilkee for a month by her Lady- 
ship’s orders. 

“Sure ’tis over-joyed we are to do our best by your Lede 
ship,” Maggie, the dairymaid, said in answer to Lady Anne’s 
commendations. 

“‘I wint to Misther Randal whin I wanted anything I hadn’t 
got,” the gardener said. ‘‘ He was in an’ out like a dog ata 
fair. You'd think he had enough on his hands.” 

Sheila, the red setter, and her puppies gambolled at Lady 
Anne’s heels with Dermod, the wolfhound, and Rake and 
Rover, the Irish terriers, and Pip-pip, the French bulldog. 
And Fritz, the little Schipperke, which was the last gift of 
the cousins to Lady Anne, kept by her skirt, pushing out the 
older friends with an impudence which only extreme magna- 
nimity could forgive. 

‘You look as fresh as paint,” Mrs. Massey said, coming in 
rather wearily to the drawing-room as the dinner bell sounded. 
‘‘You don’t mean to say that you have been keeping awake! 
Ah, how do you do, Mr. Randal? I wanted Lady Anne to 
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Stay a night in ~Dublin. But her patience had come to the 
end of its tether.” 

“It would have been a day and night,” Lady Anne said 
deprecatingly. ‘‘Poor Ida! But you will sleep so much bet- 
ter in the fresh air than you would have done in Dublin. 
Why did you get up for dinner?” 

“Because,” Mrs. Massey laughed, ‘“‘do you suppose no- 
body has the home-coming feeling but yourself? To be sure 
I have only some miserable dogs waiting to devour me with 
joy when I get home; but I have to put my house in order 
for those young people. What did very well for me won’t do 
for Kenneth and Lucy.” 

“Ah, you will spoil them, I fariobeti;” said Lady Anne. 
“‘What do you think, Mr. Randal, of Mrs. Massey’s bringing 
over a young Englishman, with no training at all, to look 
after her property and her tenants and take a hand at the in- 
dustries? Isn’t it wildly unpractical ?” 

“ He’ll make mistakes, but he’ll come out all right in time, 
if he’s the right sort,” the young man answered, in his soft, 
eager way. ‘“‘I wouldn’t like to be having them with the 
wrong knowledge. ’Tis better to know nothing.” 

“T’ll answer for it that they won’t be able to resist Ken- 
neth, anyhow,” Mrs. Massey said, contentedly. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 




















HOPE AS A FACTOR OF RELIGION. 


BY G. TYRRELL, S.J. 


SROPE presupposes the desire of some difficult end 
& whose attainment is uncertain. It consists in a 
sort of voluntary denial of this uncertainty; in 
4 i a sentiment of happy expectancy counter to the 
ebeeeee depression, fear, and anxiety which uncertainty 
naturally genders. If it is to be not merely a lazy optimism, 
the result of a sanguine temperament and “ trust-to-your-luck” 
improvidence, the sentiment must have some rational basis. 
This it may easily have where hope is simply the corrective of 
the wholly irrational fear of a despondent and melancholy na- 
ture. But in such cases the degree of uncertainty of attain- 
ment which hope supposes, does not properly exist at all. 
There is no credit in not being foolish. The basis of hope, 
like that of faith, is not found in a reasoned calculus of odds, 
but in an intuition, or perhaps, in an intuitive inference drawn 
from the totality of our experience, in virtue of certain moral 
dispositions which make us perceive that to which we were 
else insensible. It is like our faith and trust in the character 
of another, which is often as true a perception as anything we 
see with our bodily eyes. Yet a cynical or ungenerous soul 
would be blind to what, for us, is a patent fact. Faith and 
hope in the All, in God and the world, are no less intuitive, 
no less dependent on a certain moral sensibility ; on a sort of 
sympathy of character between ourselves and that All. As a 
“religious” virtue, hope has to do with the difficulties of our 
universal life—of the life of disinterested justice and charity 
with all its entailed duties of abstinence and endurance. As 
has been said, it is not pain as such, that mars our happiness; 
but idle pain, or excessive pain, or else the fear of not being 
able to hold out till the pain is conquered firmly and effectively 
by the over-balance of love. Hope is the corrective of these 
very doubts and fears; and thereby enables us to foretaste the 
VOL, LXXXIIl.—13 
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joy of attainment. It creates a conviction that the pains en- 
dured for justice’s sake are not idle; and that if we hold out 
they will become first tolerable, and finally, welcome, as con- 
stituents of the perfect life and action. Above all, it convinces 
us that we cam hold out; and this is its chief serviceableness. 
It is notorious, to physicians of body and soul alike, that 
power is of no use to us unless we believe that we possess it; 
that this belief liberates it and brings it into play. An irra- 
tional conviction of powerlessness produces a false paralysis 
whose cure must be wrought, through the mind, by a counter- 
conviction. A relatively irrational belief in one’s powers has 
often brought them out beyond all that was reasonably likely. 
Hence the immense educative importance of hope and self- 
encouragement; and the corresponding danger of self-depres- 
sion. fossunt quia posse videntur,* is not always true; we can- 
not always do what we believe we can do; but we certainly 
cannot do what we believe we cannot do; even were the force 
of omnipotence at our disposal. Life is possible because, as a 
rule, we begin with a belief in our omnipotence and learn our 
limitations experimentally, rather than the other way about. 
Did we begin with a conviction of utter helplessness we should 
never make the experiments that would dispel the illusion. 
The end, whose desire is the presupposition of religious 
hope, is that perfect and eternal life of the soul which consists 
in a continual and progressive overcoming of Nature in the 
interests of Spirit, a labor in which pain is no longer felt as 
pain but as an ingredient of a victorious bliss; in which death 
is swallowed up in victory. Translated into other terms, it is 
the entrance of the soul into the joy of its Lord, into a shar- 
ing of the divine life so far as that life is made finite for our 
comprehension. That in itself it infinitely transcends this, is 
undeniable; that it must contain all this equivalently, is no less 
undeniable, if we are not to say that eternal life is simply 
unknowable—a mere bundle of negations. Eternal life is, at 
least, life and not lethargy. If we cannot, as God does, know 
and enjoy it all at once or ever compass its joys; yet we can, 
like him, fossess it all at once; and it is this, as it were, sub- 
conscious sense of the inamissible possession of a treasure, ever 
to be explored, never to be exhausted, rather than any purely 


*A man can, because he believes he can. 
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quiescent fruition, that distinguishes the lot of the compre- 
hensor from that of the vzaéor. 

Although this highest life is, in some sense, a life of com- 
plete self-forgetfulness and devotion to universal good, yet it 
is that in which the spiritual nature of the subject attains 
its fullest expansion and blessedness. It is more blessed to 
give than to receive, and the divine life is essentially a life of 
self giving and self-sacrifice as revealed to us in the Christian 
crucifix. He who loses his life shall find it, 7. ¢., he who gives 
up seeking an isolated happiness and looking after himself ex- 
cept in order to be better able to look after others, shall find 
his true self, which is a joint-self; and his true happiness, which 
is a joint-happiness. Long before we realize this experimen- 
tally to any great extent, we can know it and act upon it; we 
can know that unselfishness is our best interest We can de- 
sire and long to purge out our selfishness and to enter into the 
eternal and universal life; or to enter into it more fully. We 
must perhaps have, in some incidental way, tasted a little of it 
in order to wish for more; and the more we get of it the 
more we shall want to get. 

It is, therefore, as satisfying this subjective need and de- 
sire that eternal life is the object of our hope. 

As to the difficulty of attainment there can be no doubt. 
The sacrifices and pains entailed by the stages in advance of 
those already reachéd, are evident and imaginable; whereas the 
love that converts them into factors of joy is not easily intel- 
ligible or realizable. Hence the future difficulty looms bigger 
than it is, being measured against our present strength. And 
this, combined with experience of our daily feebleness and in- 
constancy, makes attainment not merely uncertain but almost 
endlessly improbable; whence a sentiment of depression and 
enervating discouragement. The basis of the hope by which 
this discouragement is to be ousted, must be sought in a wider 
and truer view of ourselves as sharing a general life, as organs 
of a living whole which works in us, and through us, to univer- 
sal ends; and to whose working is due whatever aspirations 
towards, or measure of, the eternal life have already been real- 
ized in us. An individualistic philosophy, fostered by practical 
egoism, cuts us off from all sense of sharing in the general life; 
and if it flatters us at times with an illusion of independence 
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and self-sufficiency, it fills us in greater spiritual crises with a 
sense of isolation and weakness. However much the higher 
life be the work of our own freedom, so far as it depends on 
our strenuous co-operation with better aspirations, yet those 
aspirations themselves are given to us. ‘‘I live, yet not I but 
Christ liveth in me”; expresses a universal law of the spiritual 
world, so far as Christ stands for the divine life, for that com- 
mon love which is the strength and motive force of spiritual 
growth. 

It is much encouragement for one who, perhaps, in solitude 
has developed in interest in some matter of public advantage 
to which he would willingly devote his life, were it not for a 
sense of helplessness, to recognize that his inspiration really 
derives from a spirit that is abroad and which is inspiring 
thousands in just the same way; to feel that he is passive as 
well as active, that he is after all but the organ and vehicle of 
a force that is as invincible as the laws of nature. And this is 
pre-eminently illustrative of that perennial movement which 
cleaves human life in twain—of that aspiration after the higher 
life of the soul, the life of spiritual and moral action. ‘‘ You 
have not chosen,me, but I have chosen you,” expresses our 
relation to that spirit of universal love which is ever striving 
with our spirit of narrow self-regard. There is always and 
everywhere a Godward movement abroad, and the whole at- 
mosphere of humanity is filled with insensible germs of this 
higher life. But in truth, if it is wakened and fostered from 
outside by educational influences, it has its root in those deep- 
est. springs of our spiritual being where we seem to make one 
thing with God and with the whole spiritual world of whose life 
our own is but one manifestation. 

Here then is the source of our courage—that behind us 
stands God and the whole spiritual world; that the upward 
movement we feel within ourselves, however slight, derives not 
from ourselves but from an infinite and invincible power which 
is using us for its own irresistible ends. 

This conviction that we are fighting with God and the 
spiritual universe in a divine and universal cause, and not sin- 
gly against infinite odds for an end of our own, is manifestly 
not given us by bare reason working on the data of physical 
perception; but by faith; by a view of life as a whole, as it 
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appeals to certain moral sensibilities. Indeed faith too is a 
sense of our dependence on the divine that, is within and be- 
yond us. There are tastes, convictions, to which we are pro- 
pense by heredity, and which we owe to our solidarity with 
the race from which we spring and not to the workings of our 
own brain; what wonder, then, if the influence of the consensus 
of eternity be felt within us as something above us, as some- 
thing commanding the reverence of our understanding for a 
dimmer and yet higher light already dawning in us, and whose 
full day may put to flight many a shadow that we deemed sub- 
stantial, If we are indeed thus orgarically connected with the 
whole spiritual world and its movement; if our best life con- 
sists in sacrificing ourselves to its interests, and our highest 
reward be to share its triumphs in the measure that we have 
grieved over its wounds and striven to heal them, it is plain 
that its blood must circulate in our veins, that we must receive 
from it more than we give to it, that this commerce of give- 
and-take is a necessary condition of our individual life and 
strength. Hence in the Christian religion hope entails certain 
duties which may be grouped together under the general idea 
of prayer whereby this dependence of the part upon the whole 
is acknowledged and acted upon. It were a misconception to 
regard prayer as, in any sense, a trouble-saving device, where- 
by the work that we can do, and in the doing of which our 
highest life consists,-is lifted on to other shoulders and off our 
own. Its end is simply and only to increase in us that love, 
desire, and hope which makes greater exertion possible and 
even pleasurable. .What we hope..for and pray for is, in the 
language of religion, grace here and glory hereafter; but grace 
is explained as charity, or that divine and disinterested love of 
all which animates us to endure and abstain for the sake of 
all; and glory is explained as the perfection of grace; that is» 
as love made perfect and purged of all fear of failure and pur- 
suing its course of unbroken victory over death; as a bird 
full-fledged, no longer fluttering uncertainly on tired and awk- 
ward wings, but speeding its way joyously and steadily over 
sea and land, unconscious of the ceaseless battle it is waging 
with the resistance of the atmosphere. 

In its essential notion, as here understood, prayer is a 
voluntary attitude by which we accommodate and subject our- 
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selves more perfectly to that spiritual organism whose life we, 
as members, share, and desire to share more fully. The atti- 
tude of self-sufficiency and false independence cuts us off from 
that consciousness of unity which is the source of hope and 
strength and through which we are permeated by the energy 
and vitality of the whole. The cause of all material progress 
is the fact that, by a better understanding of the laws of that 
physical nature to which our bodies belong, we can perfect 
our union with nature, we can multiply and enlarge the veins 
and arteries and nerves and muscles through which we draw 
upon her resources and appropriate her strength. 

And in the spiritual order, the function of prayer in the 
widest sense, is altogether analogous to this, 














THE HOLY HOUSE OF LORETO." 


BY BERTRAND L, CONWAY, C.S.P. 


WHILE giving missions to non-Catholics in many 
of our large cities, I have frequently been ques- 
tioned, through the medium of the Question 
Box, about the Holy House of Loreto. Intelli- 
Rm gent laymen—both Catholic and non-Catholic— 
home 4 again and again denied the alleged translation of the Holy 
House from Nazareth to Dalmatia and Italy, either on the score 
of its intrinsic improbability, or because of the lack of historical 
evidence. I remember especially the indignation of one uni- 
versity professor—a Catholic—who had been informed by his 
pastor that a denial of this fact showed'a great lack of faith, 
and evidenced the taint of “ liberalism.” 

Some Catholics honestly believe that to call in question the 
legend of the Holy House is equivalent to questioning the author- 
ity of the Church. They will ask triumphantly: Has not this 
fact the sanction of various Popes who have granted numerous 
indulgences to the shrine of Loreto, and have set aside a 
special Mass and Office, on December 10, to commemorate the 
feast of the translation? Have not many miracles been worked 
at Loreto through the Blessed Virgin’s powerful intercession ? 

The miracles worked at Loreto no more prove the fact of 
the miraculous translation of the Holy House, than the miracles 
wrought at St. Anne de Beaupré, near Quebec, prove the authen- 
ticity of that special relic of St. Anne. They are the reward 
of the faith and piety of the faithful, and do not per se decide 
questions of historical fact. 

As for the papal utterances, we notice that no mention is 
made of the miraculous translation in the many documents that 
emanated from Rome in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 





* Leopoldo de Feis.—‘‘ La Santa Casa di Nazareth ed il Sanctuario di Loreto.” Rassegna 
Nazionale, January, 1905. Boudinhon.—-‘‘ La Sainte Maison de Loreto."" Revue du Clergé 
Frangais, September 15, 1905. Angelita.—Virginis Lauretane Historia. Caillau.—AHistoire 
Critique et Religieuse de Notre Dame de Loreto. Gosselin.—/nstructions sur les principales fétes 
del’ Eglise. Vol. Ill. Appendix. Grillot.—Za Sainte Maison de Loreto. Marlorette,—Trattdto 
istorico della Santa Casa Nazarena. Fursellinii—Lauretane Historie. Lib. V. Vogel.—De 
Ecclesiis Recanatensi et Lauretana, ; 
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Although the miracle is supposed to have taken place in 1291, 
the first Pope to mention it is Julius II., in 1507, and he 
merely speaks of it as a pious legend: “‘ Ut pie creditur et fama 
est.” The feast does not figure in the Office until 1632, and 
was not made universal until 1719. Every intelligent Catholic 
knows that the fact of a Mass being said in honor of the Holy 
House by no means constitutes an historical proof. Benedict 
XIV., the first Pope who attempts, as a private theologian, to 
prove the miraculous translation,* cites those who hold the con- 
trary opinion without blaming them in the least. The Church 
by such action intends merely to foster the popular devotion to 
the Mother of God. 

I have heard others say that the discussion of such ques- 
tions has a tendency to disturb the simple faith of the people. 
I readily admit that one must always be careful not to destroy 
the faith of simple souls, while combating the superstition that 
may be closely intertwined with it, but the Church, as the 
divine witness to God’s eternal truths, does not wish her de- 
votions any more than her dogmas to be defended by unverified 
historical statements. It is surely far better to have the truth 
in such matters come from those who strongly uphold the de- 
votion that is independent of the legend which popular fancy 
has woven around it, than from those outside the Church who 
deny both devotion and legend. 

The present paper is merely a brief summary of the argu- 
ments of the learned Barnabite, De Feis, in the Rassegna Nazio- 
nale, January, 1905. He declares, from the standpoint of histori- 
cal criticism, that the so-called translation of the Holy House 
of Loreto is merely a popular legend without any foundation 
in fact. 

The story of the Holy House in brief is as follows: On the 
night of May 9, 1291, the Holy House of the Blessed Virgin, at 
Nazareth, was carried by angels to Tersatz (Tersatto), near 
Fiume, in Dalmatia; on the night of December 10, 1294, owing 
to the lack of taith of the Dalmatians, it was again carried 
across the Adriatic to Recanati, in Italy, a little town one mile 
from the coast; in August, 1295, it was carried a third time to 
the top of a hill near by belonging to two brothers; soon 
atterwards, owing to their constant quarreling, it was carried a 
fourth time to another part of the town, where it still remains, 

*Benedict XIV. De Festis Beate Marie Virginis. Chapter xvi. 
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Some, of course, have questioned this story on account of 
its intrinsic improbability. It is true that such a miracle is 
unique in the history of Christianity, and resembles rather the 
stories of the Apocryphal Gospels and the abandoned legends 
of the Middle Ages than the true miracles of our Savior and 
his saints. The average Christian is apt to be sceptical when 
he is. told that a house traveled from the East to the West 
many hundred miles, and then for over four years kept on mov- 
ing from place to place, until it at last found a definite resting 
place. But in an historical question we do not ask whether 
such a miracle is becoming God’s dignity or not, but simply: 
Is there any historical evidence that this so-called translation 
ever took place? 

Since the seventeenth century competent Catholic scholars 
have denied it on purely historical grounds... They have pro- 
nounced it a purely popular legend for three reasons: 

1. The sanctuary of the Blessed Virgin at Loreto was in 
existence long before the so-called translation of 1291. 

2. There is no contemporary evidence whatever of the pre- 
tended translation. 

3. Many pilgrims to the Holy Land, from the seventh to 
the seventeenth century, visited the house of the Blessed Vir- 
gin at Nazareth, and their accounts prove: 

(a) That the house at Loreto and the house at Nazareth 
are not identical. 

(6) That the house at Nazareth was still in Nazareth long 
after its pretended translation to Italy. 


I, 


Father De Feis mentions several documents of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries (1193, 1194, 1260) which speak of the 
Blessed Virgin’s shrine at Loreto. The papal documents gath- 
ered together by Vogel* prove clearly that the shrine at Lo- 
reto was venerated long before the close of the thirteenth 
century, when the angels are supposed to have taken it from 
Nazareth. Moreover, the older Popes (Urban VI., Boniface IX., 
Eugenius 1V., Paul II., Sixtus IV.), who granted indulgences 
and privileges to the shrine of Loreto, either do not mention 
the translation at all, or refer to it as a pious opinion (Julius 
II., Paul III.) 


* Opus cit, 
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II. 


The first account of the translation of the Holy House is 
found in the Virginis Lauretane Historia, written by the sec- 
retary of the city of Recanati, Jerome Angelita, in 1525. All 
later works on the translation are taken from this source. Al 
our knowledge, therefore, of the fact can be reduced to one 
author, who wrote two hundred and thirty-four years after the 
event. Angelita quotes no documents, save the apocryphal an- 
nals of Fiume, which no one ever saw or quoted. The popu- 
lar tradition itself cannot be traced back beyond the closing 
years of the fifteenth century. 

This is most extraordinary, historically speaking, for the 
supposed translation took place in the time of Boniface VIII., 
an epoch of historical writing. We know how quickly the news 
of the Jubilee of 1300 spread all over the Europe of that day. 
Surely such a stupendous miracle would have been known in 
a short time in every corner of the Catholic world, and fre- 
quent mention would have been made of it in the chronicles 
of the day, in the annals of the cities of Tersatz, Fiume, or 
Recanati, in the popular books of piety, in the collections of 
miracles attributed to the Blessed Virgin, in the appeals to 
Rome from Loreto asking for special favors, in the replies of 
the Popes to these appeals, etc. In all the many documents 
of the period there is not a single mention of the translation, 
a fairly good negative argument that the world had not as 
yet heard of it. 

The words of the Blessed Virgin to the Bishop of Tersatz 
—history knows of no such bishop—are worth considering here, 
as bearing evident ear-marks of the fanciful popular legend. 
They are translated from Tursellini: * 

“I wish you to know that the chapel recently carried into 
your country is the very house in which I was born and raised. 
There, at the words of the Archangel Gabriel, I conceived my 
divine Son by the power of the Holy Ghost. There the Word 
was made flesh. After our death (z.2., the death of the Blessed 
Virgin and her Son), the Apostles consecrated this house, il- 
lustrious on account of these mysteries, and celebrated the holy 
sacrifice. The altar carried with the house is the very one 


* Opus cit. 
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that the Apostle Peter built. The crucifix upon it was placed 
there by the Apostles themselves. The cedar statue of myself 
and the Infant Jesus is the work of St. Luke, the Evangelist ; 
a likeness as perfect as mortal could make. This was possi- 
ble, because he was constantly with us. This Holy House, for 
centuries so highly honored in Galilee, now that the true faith 
and worship have ceased in Nazareth, has come to your shores. 
Do not doubt it. It is the work of God, to whom nothing is 
impossible. I wish you to announce it to the world, and as a 
reward I give you back your health.” 

Tursellini (1597) has retouched the account of Angelita 
(1525), omitting some details that were too evidently borrowed 
from the Apocryphal Gospels, as, for example, the beautiful 
legend of the rod of Joseph which blossomed at his espousals 
with the Blessed Virgin. We notice later on, in the nineteenth 
century, that Gosselin omits all. mention of the altar, statue, 
crucifix, etc. This is the general history of all legends—the 
later historian omits certain details that he thinks are too 
much at variance with well-known historical facts. 

The whole account of this vision is full of impossible state- 
ments. The Abbé Boudinhon says of it: “One sees too 
plainly the evident aim of the writer to group together every 
possible feature of the Gospel story, so as to augment the 
dignity and glory of the Blessed Virgin’s house. The Gospels, 
on the contrary, do not leave us under the impression that 
the Blessed Virgin raised her divine Son in her own house, 
but rather in St. Joseph’s. The Acts of the Apostles give not 
the slightest hint that the Apostles lived at Nazareth. The 
consecration of this chapel, the erection of the altar by St. 
Peter, the placing of the crucifix by the Apostles, the attribut- 
ing of the statue* to St. Luke, the guaranteed likeness of the 
Infant Jesus, whom St. Luke certainly never saw in his moth- 
er’s arms; these impossible statements could never have come 
from the Blessed Mother of God. But the legendary vision 
never concerns itself in the least with historical facts.” f 

Angelita makes mention of two embassies sent to verify 
the fact of the translation; the first (1291) of four persons from 
Dalmatia to Nazareth, and the second (1294) of sixteen men 

* No pilgrim to the house of the Blessed Virgin at Nazareth ever alludes to this statue, 


which is probably of the fourteenth century, 
t Revue du Clergé Frangais, Vol. XL1V. P, 123. 
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from Recanati to Tersatz and Nazareth. Everything, of course, 
turns out as they desire; they learn that the house has disap- 
peared, they see the very foundations of it at Nazareth, etc. 

The only difficulty about both these proofs is the fact that 
the house was frequently seen at Nazareth for hundreds of 
years afterwards. Besides, although the Governor of Dalmatia 
sent one of the embassies, and although both commissions 
drew up official accounts of their evidence, there is not a word 
extant regarding them in the archives of Tersatz, Fiume, or 
Recanati, or the slightest tradition in the Holy Land of any 
such visit. 

All the evidence, therefore, contained in the original ac- 
count is evidently made out of whole cloth. Strange indeed 
that a writer of the sixteenth century should have to use such 
worthless testimony to prove a fact, which the whole world 
ought to have known for over two hundred years. If sucha 
miracle had really taken place, some one would have chronicled 
it long before. 


III. 


The strongest argument against the translation of the Holy 
House is drawn from the itineraria of the pilgrims to Nazareth 
from the seventh to the seventeenth century. Among those 
who visited the House of the Blessed Virgin and described it 
are: * Antoninus Martyr (570), Adamnan (670), Willibold (775), 
Daniel (1154), Phocas (1185), William Baldensel and Ludolphus 
(1336), Nicholas de Poggibonsi (1345), Leonardo Frescobaldi 
(1384), George Gucci and Sigoli (1384), Rustici (1425), San 
Severino (1458), an anonymous writer at Venice (1520), Suri- 
ano (1480-1514), John Cotovic (1598), Pietro della Valle (1616), 
and Quaresmius (1620). 

From the testimony of these writers we learn conclusively 
that the Holy House of the Blessed Virgin, which was. in Naza- 
“reth hundreds of years before the alleged translation, remained 
there hundreds of years afterwards. We may, therefore, ask 
with the celebrated Franciscan, Quaresmius: How could the 
Holy House be in both the East and West at the same time? 
Nearly 150 years before him, Suriano, who made three visits to 
the Holy Land (1480-1514), spoke of the ignorant people of his 
day who falsely declared the Holy House of Loreto to be the 


* For their exact words see the articles of-De Feis and Boudinhon above cited. 
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authentic house of the Blessed Virgin. He declared that the 
house he had himself seen at Nazareth was made of different 
materials altogether, and could not have been carried away 
without carrying away the rock of which it formed a part. 

Similar testimony is borne by the other pilgrims to the 
Holy Land. 

How, then, are we to explain the origin of this legend, for 
such it undoubtedly is? We know that it was a common cus- 
tom in the Middle Ages to reproduce in the West the sanc- 
tuaries of the Holy Land. St. Stephen’s Church, at Bologna, 
for example, has several of these sanctuaries, just as the Fran- 
ciscan Church, near Washington, has in our day. Devout Cath- 
olics wished to picture vividly the places made sacred by the 
Redeemer, and so they erected shrines that would call to mind 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, the Holy Sepulchre, etc. This desire 
accounts for the origin of the Stations of the Cross. 

The Holy House of Loreto is most probably a shrine of this 
sort, erected by some pious pilgrims after a visit to our Lady’s 
house at Nazareth. This chapel, in existence at léast since 
1193, became, in the course of time, a place of pilgrimage. 
God was pleased to reward the faith of his people by numer- 
ous miracles. Gradually the people in their fervor began to 
confound ‘the fac-simile with the original. There is no need 
of accusing any one of bad faith. 

We close with the words of the Abbé Boudinhon: “Neither 
the authority of the Church nor the piety of the: faithful can 
suffer from this conclusion. Not the first, because she does 
not concern herself with historical questions of this sort, and 
she has no interest in the spread of legends; not the second, 
for true piety is always based on truth. Even though Loreto 
is not the house of the Blessed Virgin, it will ever remain her 
special shrine. What difference does it make whether or not 
we can say at Loreto or at Nazareth: ‘ Here the Word was 
made flesh,’ provided the Christian enliven his faith and in- 
crease his piety by meditating upon the sublime doctrine of 
the Incarnation: ‘ The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us,’”” 











THE RESTORATION OF PLAIN-CHANT. 


BY EDMUND G. HURLEY. 


mS THE CATHOLIC WORLD has often raised its voice 
against the use of meretricious music in the wor- 
ship of God and for the restoration of Plain- 
Chant—the legitimate music of the Catholic 
Church—to its rightful place in the sanctuary, I 
think it will not be amiss if I lay before its readers a few re- 
marks on this topit so widely discussed of late. That the time 
is ripe for the restoration of Plain-Chant no one, I think, will 
venture to deny. Till the present time the clergy, especially 
in this country, have been too busy in attending to the im- 
portant matters of building churches, schools, convents, semi- 
naties, orphan asylums, hospitals, etc., to give much attention to 
this matter, which is looked upon as of secondary importance. 
But things are, changed; the churches are built, the schools 
filled with children, and the time has come when we may. reason- 
ably expect that more attention will be paid to the right order- 
ing of the liturgical offices of the Church. 

We often hear of the glorious ritual, the imposing cere- 
monies of the Church, in which music plays such an important 
part. Where are they faithfully observed? What are the Sol- 
emn Mass, the Liturgical Vespers, the Office of the Dead, the 
Tenebre, etc., etc., if we leave out the music? And what music 
is there for the greater part of these offices but Plain-Chant? 
No wonder, then, that his Holiness, Pope Pius X., has thought 
the time has come for a change, and has given his views in the 
famous “ Motu Proprio.” 

In furtherance of this much-to be desired restoration, a new 
edition of the liturgical chant books is in corse of prepara- 
tion. This means that the Ratisbon edition, in spite of its pres- 
tige as the “ Official Edition,” and exclusive copyright, has not 
been a success. What is the cause of its failure ? 

The answer may be found in the books themselves and in 
the well-meaning, but mistaken, efforts that have been made 
to provide accompaniments to the chant contained therein. 
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Take the Graduale, for instance. It would be difficult to 
find a more bungling, careless piece of work. I will quote a 
few examples. The Dies /re, as far as the stanza Lacrymo- 
sa, should be set to three separate melodies; the first and 
second stanzas being set to the first melody; the third and 
fourth, to the second; and the fifth and sixth, to the third; 
after which the same order is repeated. Examine the Ratisbon 
setting of the eleventh and twelfth stanzas. 

The sequence, Veni Sancte Spiritus, is even worse. There 
should be a separate melody for each pair of stanzas; the first 
and second having one melody, the third and fourth another, 
etc. There are two variations of the melody of the third and 
fourth. The music of the first and second lines of the sixth 
stanza has slipped out altogether, and its place has been taken 
by something else. The Ad/eluia versicles for the third Mass 
of Christmas, of St. Stephen, of St. John, of the Epiphany, of 
the Chair of St. Peter, and of the Mass Sacerdotes Det, are set 
to the same chant, and the word A/J/eluia, with its following 
jubilus, should be the same in all these cases; yet we have at 
least five different ‘settings of the notes to the word. The Agnus 
Dei of the Requiem Mass is marked Modus 8, sol-ut; this 
means that sol is the final, and ut (or do) is the dominant. The 
dominant does not occur once in the piece, and the flat is used 
on every si without any necessity for such use, as there is no 
tritone to be avoided. 

The accompaniments which have been published have not 
helped matters to any great extent. They seem to accentuate 
the uncouthness of Ratisbon chant itself, and their general effect 
has been to make it decidedly unattractive. I have yet to make 
_ the acquaintance of an organist who would willingly play them. 

Will the new Vatican edition, which is said to be the So- 
lesmes edition, effect the restoration of chant, even if its use be 
made compulsory ? Under certain conditions it may; under 
certain others it will be doomed to a failure as complete as that 
of its predecessors. 

Let us consider the conditions under which this restoration 
is to take place. What are the materials of which our choirs 
are to be composed? The majority of our churches are un- 
able to afford a paid choir, so we will have to depend on the 
boys of our schools or of the public schools, and such men as 
we may be able to interest in the work. 
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After a few years our boys, who leave the choir at the 
breaking of the voice, will, if they like the work as boys, come 
back to the choir as young men, and then our choir material, 
such as it is, is quite well assured. Our choir will have: its 
difficulties. Every year numbers of our best boys will leave 
on account of the changing of their voices. 

Sometimes we may have a large number of suitable voices, 
and there may be long periods in which we have not a single 
good one. We may sometimes have a very intelligent set of 
singers and at other times it may be quite the reverse. It must 
be borne in mind that the time in which a boy is useful in a 
choir is very limited. In this: country it can be taken as a 
general rule that a voice will become useless at about the age 
of fourteen; so that even if we begin to train him at the age of 
eight we will have the use of the boy but six years. It re- 
quires from three to six months to get a boy to degin his work 
in the choir, and it is only after a year, during which time he 
has been once through the Calendar, that we may reasonably 
expect him to begin to be an efficient chorister. 

In speaking of the placing of the “tonic accent” in the 
pronunciation of Latin, those who have written instruction books 
on the Solesmes Chant lay great stress upon the fact that 
nouns, pronouns, etc., have a tonic accent; but prepositions, 
conjinctions, etc., have not. ' 

Since a boy begins his chant studies at eight or nine years 
of age, it is manifestly absurd to expect him to distinguish be- 
tween Latin parts of speech, when he knows little about the 
parts of speech in his own language. 

It is absolutely necessary that the members of a Gregorian 
choir read chant quite fluently, because there are many occa- 
sions for which it will be impossible to find time for careful re- 
hearsal. On taking up one of the Solesmes books of chant the 
first thing which strikes one is the strange looking notation. We 
see quite a variety of differently shaped notes; a square note; 
a note with a stem; a note which would be square if it were not 
convex at the top and concave at the bottom; a note with 
teeth at both top and bottom; a diamond shaped note; a little 
note, barely visible, hanging on the stem of a big note; groups 
of two notes, one adove the other at various distances, looking 
like chords; a long oblique line such as is used in modern 
music for marking the stems of eighth notes or quavers; groups 
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of two, three, four, five, nine notes, all on the same line with- 
out any words under them. Here surely is variety enough to 
somewhat bewilder one who learned the ¢hree forms of Plain- 
Chant notation before the advent of these wonderful discover- 
ies. Let us see what they mean. ‘The virga (note with a 
stem) is not long’”’; “ The notes of a Plain-Chant motif do not 
vary in duration”; “All notes in Plain-Chant are approxi- 
mately of equal value”; ‘The virga is not a long note; nei- 
ther is the rhombus a short note.” 

From this we make the astonishing discovery that these 
eight different shapes given to the notes mean nothing. The 
stem on a note shows that it is higher on the staff than the 
stemless note; ¢wo signs to distinguish a higher note from a 
lower. The thick oblique line before mentioned here means 
two notes, although it sometimes covers the places of three or 
four. These two notes are supposed to be, one on the line or 
space where it begins, and the other where it ends, although 
these places are oftentimes far from clear, owing to the fact 
that each end of the oblique line comes to a point; in fact, 
in an instruction-book before me its position is so indistinct 
that one could hardly find out what it meant without the ex- 
planatory modern notes. 

Then there is the little note hanging to the stem of a big 
note; the “semi-vocal” note of the “ epiphonus” and the “ ce- 
phalicus’’; perhaps the sixty-fourth of an inch in size, and 
practically invisible except in a strong light. These, we are 
told, are used where two vowels come together, or where a syl- 
lable ends with a consonant. Again we have two signs to ex- 
press one idea. We see that the syllable ends with a consonant, 
and we have a specially shaped note to tell us the same fact. 

Then there is the note with the teeth; the ‘‘quilisma,” a 
note with properties so delightfully uncertain that every author- 
ity seems to have a different interpretation for it. ‘‘ Probably 
to be treated as an ornament analogous to our modern mordent.” 
Another authority: ‘The quilisma seems to have indicated a sort 
of tremolo,” which sort of tremolo does not appear; but the 
authority gives an example in modern notes of what he thinks 
is a “tremolo”; it is a ¢urm. Another tells us that we will 
accomplish the quilisma by giving the voice “un mouvement 
de circonvolution.” It is a “ grupetto,” a “trill,” a “turn,” a 


“mordent,” a “sound like the blowing of a trumpet or horn.” 
VOL. LXXXIlL—14 
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But he must find some way out of the difficulty, so, ‘‘In 
most cases it may be treated as a simple note.” ‘‘ Many de- 
sire that the note preceding the quilisma should be somewhat 
lengthened, whereby a similar effect would be attained as by a 
slight tremolo of the voice.” He omits to inform us how the 
lengthening of ome note will make the mext one sound like a 
“ slight tremolo.” 

My own experience with the “quilisma’’ was peculiar. In the 
preface of the Liber Usualis it is spoken of as nota denticulata. 
I had been reading the book for nearly two years before I dis- 
covered what that sofa denticulata meant. I was curious to see 
the exact shape of the little semi-vocal notes, so, taking the 
book into a strong light, and using a powerful magnifying glass, 
I saw the shape of the semi-vocal note and discovered the 
denticulation of the quilisma, which had appeared to me before | 
as a note somewhat blurred in the printing. Now, if it is nec- 
essary to take a book into a strong light and use a magnifying 
glass to read it, what are we going to doin the “dim religious 
light” of the average church? Then we have a flat which 
does not look like one and which a reader will usually take for 
a natural. ‘ 

The groups of two and three notes which are sometimes re- 
peated in such an absurd fashion are the distrophicus and the 
tristrophicus—“ originally an ornament.” Then why change it? 
Why does he not tell us, 7f he can, what kind of an ornament it 
was, instead of saying, ‘“‘they are to be sung simply as long 
notes?” ‘Originally sung vibratim or tremolo,” says another. 

These “ strophici’”’ were simply mannerisms of singers, and 
they should have no place in written chant. The “distrophicus” 
was made by giving ¢wo impulses toa syllable; somewhat as if 
we were to sing ‘‘ aha” or “oho” instead of a or o. The three 
notes of the tristrophicus were sung very quickly; the middle 
note being sung a semt-tone lower than the other two. It was, 
in fact, the old-fashioned mordent such as we find in Bach and 
other old masters. 

If we follow the “‘ rule” given, and make each note of these 
“strophici” as long as the other notes, we will get some very 
peculiar “‘melodies.”” In the Offertory of the Epiphany we find 
the following: 

frf £ f------ 


Regis Tharsis 
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four syllables set to ten fa and one ve. In the Mass ‘‘ Dilex- 
isti’’ the opening words of the offertory are sung: 


sd-—dddrd ---drd---rd---ld| 


fi--li-@ ve ---- gum 


five syllables set to twenty-five notes; one sol, one la, three 
re, and twenty do! 

Let us summarise. We have at least eight forms to repre- 
sent one idea; the length of notes, three of which are very in- 
distinct, vzz., the semi-vocal, the porrectus, and the quilisma; 
the stem note to show that it is higher than another note 
when its position on the staff is sufficient for that purpose, 
the almost invisible semi-vocal notes for telling us something 
which is told better by the text, and the three “ ornamental” 
groups, the distrophicus, the tristrophicus, and the quilisma, 
the explanation of which is simply a makeshift. 

If we expect to make fluent readers of chant by using this 
difficult and unscientific notation, I think we will be doomed 
to disappointment. ; 

“But this notation need not be used,” we are told, “‘ because 
all the chants are to be published in modern notation as well.” 

Let us disabuse our minds of this fallacy. Many attempts 
have been made to teach Gregorian music from modern no- 
tation, but they have never succeeded and they never can. 
Gregorian chant cannot be taught from modern notation. Modern 
notation brings into special prominence absolute pitch and rela- 
tive length of notes. Now Gregorian chant has neither the one 
nor the other, and if we try to teach it from modern notation, 
we will have to give to the signs of modern notation mean- 
ings which they do not possess, or rather, we will have to 
take away.their meanings altogether. We will have to say in 
effect: these notes which are A—~B—C-D are not a-b-c-d; they 
are something else; you cannot sing a—b-c—d, because they 
are too high or too low. These quarter notes are not quarter 
notes, neither are these eighth notes and half notes eighths or 
halves, because all Gregorian notes are the same length. This 
dot over a note, which in modern notation means staccato, we 
will use for an accent mark, and this new combination mark, 
formed by putting together a staccato and a sporzato, we will 
use for something else. This other little sign, which in mod- 
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ern notation means two notes, we put over a note to indicate 
that it is to be sung as one short note and that the note de- 
Jore the one so marked is made J/omger so as to secure the 
“effect of a slight tremolo of the voice,’ and also, be it re- 
membered, all Plain-Chant notes are the same length.., Such 
is the Solesmes “‘ modern notation.” 

In the Kyriale in ‘modern notation,” we find the Asperges 
set in the Key of C, so high that neither the basses nor the 
altos of the choir can sing it. A little further on we find the 
Mass of the Blessed Virgin Mary also set in the Key of C, 
with a compass extending from A, two lines below the staff, 
to A, one line above, two complete octaves. 

We can imagine a choir struggling along with a “ modern 
notation” Graduale, trying to read the words under the staff, 
the notes on the staff, and the row of dots and dashes, etc., 
etc., above the staff, at the same time keeping an eye open 
for troubles to come in the shape of notes which are to be 
lengthened because the notes following them are to be short- 
ened, and wondering whether this curved line is really a tie or 
not. 

Another matter in the Solesmes books, that is apt to strike 
one as peculiar, is the long strings of notes without any words 
under them-—twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, seventy, seventy-one 
notes to one syllable! The Holy Father, in the ‘‘Motu Pro- 
prio,” especially forbids the use of music in which rests are 
introduced between the syllables of words; but in these runs 
we have many rests; therefore, they are forbidden by the 
Papal instruction. 

These long runs do not rightly belong to chant. A large 
number are interpolations, and many are so clumsily “dragged 
in’’ as to be easily detected by their failure to fit the mode in 
which they are supposed to be written. It was principally to 
get rid of these runs that Pius V. ordered a reform of the li- 
turgical books, entrusting the work to Palestrina. 

The length to which this jubilus abuse is carried is absurd. 
Let us suppose it is Palm Sunday. The palms have been 
blessed and distributed, the procession is over, and we have 
returned to our places in the choir. We have been singing for 
probably an hour and a quarter at least, and we now begin the 
Mass. After the Epistle we sing the Gradual and Tract, while 
the three deacons are getting ready to chant the Passion, 
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which will occupy from forty-five minutes to an hour to sing. 
We are singing in accelerated time, about 136 notes a minute; 
and even at that rate it will be at least seventeen and a half 
minutes before we end. 

One of the commonest complaints against the modern 
Mass is, that the clergy are compelled to wait so long during 
a portion of the Gloria and Credo. We will examine a modern 
Mass and find out how much of it we can perform in seven- 
teen and a half minutes. I chance to have a volume of Haydn 
at hand, and I turn to his first Mass. 

Let us take the Gloria. There are four movements, the 
last containing a fugue on the words Ja Gloria Dei Patris, 
Amen, which, like all fugues, comes to an end at last; but we 
have not consumed our seventeen and a half minutes. The 
Credo is in four movements, concluding with a fugue, £7 
Vitam Venturi S@culi, Amen. We can add these four move- 
ments to the other four, and we will still have time to sing 
nearly the whole of the Sanctus/ And for the greater part of 
this time we have not been singing the words of the Gradual, 
but have been vocalizing on various. vowel sounds; singing, in 
fact, old-fashioned vocal exercises. 

The Kyrie ot Haydn’s second Mass, and the Cum Sancto 
Spiritu of Weber’s in G, have always been butts for the ridi- 
cule of church music reformers; but they are very modest 
compositions compared with some of the Solesmes Graduals 
and Alleluias. We select a few examples from the A//e/uia 
of the fifth Sunday after Pentecost: 


fsls1- d’d’d’tals —d’d’d’tasfl- | fslsl- 
et , : . : : ‘ : . 
d’d'd’ tals — d’d’d’tasfl—fsf tal || 

super. 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost: 
f 1 d’r’d’sl1-1td’r'd’s1| d’r’1-1’m’t- d’r'd’t 1 | 
Man-su-e 4 , F ; , ‘ ; , 
r’m’t — d’r'd’t1-d't d’l1s— | d’t d’r’d’t-—d'd’d'ls-— | 


‘ é J ‘ > ‘ “ ; 12, . : 
llisllsid’d’d@’l-| d’d’tld’s-Isfsf- || 
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Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost : 
dr Bas ee i Ala 


im con - Spe 


fffirmfrd-— | biecika~ vad saktasmtes | 


ec ttd act. bakass 


ctu 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost. Alleluia Te Decet: 


s,s, dt,dr,rrs, | rmrd-fffrmdl,-| rmrd- 
in Je-ru-sa lem 


(Alama rfsfrmirdttr-| ptiamcdba 


tddtdm Phan a cad (adelante ha ot 


These are the wonderful “ melodies ”—“ jubilations ”’—-which 
are supposed to remind us of the eternal glories of Paradise. 
I think we may venture to predict that they will not help the 
restoration of Plain-Chant. ‘‘ But these Graduals, Tracts, and 
Alleluias need tot be sung as they are in the books, they may 
be sung ‘recto tono.’” Yes, my friend; we may sing them 
“recto tono,” as they are sung too often; but don’t call a 
‘recto tono” choir a Plain-Chant or Gregorian choir. ‘‘ Recto 
tono”’ is mot Plain-Chant. 

Another peculiarity of the Solesmes books which must be 
noticed, so strenuously defended as something which has come 
down to us from those good old times when “everything was 
subordinated to accent,” is the piling up of neums on unac- 
cented syllables, and leaving the accented syllable of the word 
with a single note. Birkle says: ‘‘An interesting example of 
this kind is the first antiphon from the Vespers of St. Lucy” 


t ttre breed: ded dt,d 
O-van....t¢ Sanc-talu-ci....@ 


The logical accent belongs undoubtedly upon the first sylla- 
ble of the word Lzcia. Were there but one note each upon 
the syllables ci and a the natural pronunciation of Lzcia would 
be rendered very simple. The way, however, in which the 
notes are parceled in this example necessitates a certain com- 
puision of the accent to the right place, zt. e., the accent on 
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Lucia must be strengthened, made very prominent, so as to 
render it as the logical accent. 

It is admitted that this way of parceling out the notes re- 
sults in an unnatural pronunciation, otherwise we would not 
have to use compulsion to push the accent into its right place. 

Why should we be compelled to use this unnatural pronun- 
ciation? We are told that this piling up of the notes on un- 
accented syllables does not throw the accent to the syllable so 
treated. We will see, however, that it does necessarily. 

Let us take the word Domine for instance. This is one of 
the words which is generally subjected to this piling up pro- 
cess, The first syllable is accented and long in quantity, and 
the second syllable is the shortest of the three. 

This word is set as follows in the Requiem Mass and other 


places: 
d drmrdrrd-| 


DO = MB es i ME 


Here the tonic accent is on do—and we are told that we 
are to compel the accent in the manner mentioned above. . There 
are two musical accents on the syllable mi—as we ave to ac- 
cent the first note of each neum. ._How can we possibly sing 
the second syllable as an unaccented syllable, if we have to 
sing two musical accents upon it? If we sing words to music 
we must follow the musical accent, and if we sing an unaccented 
syllable to a musical accent'we must necessarily accent that 
syllable. Let us take a well-known instance: 


[| d@.slso|d.s lsodd | 
Al - le luia Al-le luia Alle - 
| d’d’od’d’ d’d’ od’ | t@ t do| 
luia Alle-luia Al - le... lu-ita 








Who can deny that the accentuation of the word ad/eluia 
here follows the musical accent? One can compel with all his 
power and he will still have the first two words accented on 
the first, the second two accented on the third, the third 
word accented on the second, and the last accented on the 
second and fourth, because when one is singing he must follow 
the musical accent. Musical composers recognize this law and 
generally make the accent of the word conform to the musical 
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accent. What a raking a composer would get from the critics 
if he accented as follows: 


s | sitd’d’ | d’ titd’ | rm’f’s’f’ | 
gra-ti-as..a..gi-mus ti- 


|-m’ rm’ m’| m’r’d’tl r | r'd’tisd’ | 
bt prop - ter mag-nam glo- 
poreEeepe sg 


vi-am tu -am 


In cases where this clashing of the sense of the music with 
the sense of the words occurs, and there are hundreds of them, 
we must not forget the old rule: “ The text ts the master; the 
notes the servant”; and the musical accent must be made to 
fit the accent of the words, and, by the way, if the accentua- 
tion 

drm-rdr-r r-d | 
OO so. me ae 


is so very “lourd,’’ as sung by the “‘ modernes,’’ why do we 


have 
“tmfrérpdr-d a 


Do - mi-ne Do... mi-ne 


mrs-mrm-fmfr rd-| 
| TO parm. ee 


and many others where the musical and the textual accents 
have been made to coincide? 

I think that ninety-nine out of every hundred will prefer 
the “lourd”’-ness to the improper accent. Even if it were the 
custom of the musicians of the olden time to pile up the 
notes in this manner, entirely regardless of accent or quantity, 
is there any reason why we should do the same when we know 
better ? 

One of the claims of Solesmes is, if I do not mistake, 
that they have rediscovered the art of reading the old chant 
manuscripts, and so claim for that chant a purity and authen- 
ticity which are denied to other editions; ‘‘and it is the tri- 
umph of modern times to have rediscovered the ancient art of 
liturgical monody” (Holly, Grammar of Plain-Chant). 

Let us examine briefly the history of the propagation of 
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Plain-Chant, and see whether or not this claim is reasonably 
good. Of the origin of Plain-Chant nothing is known with any 
degree of certainty. It has grown up with the Church, and 
we may reasonably surmise that the early Christians adapted 
what they had to sing to melodies which were already well 
known to them, and that, as Christianity spread over the world, 
the chant was carried by the missionaries who, in turn, taught 
it to their converts. We may also suppose that abuses crept 
in, just as they do nowadays, and that from time to time re- 
forms were necessary. We know that St. Ambrose inaugu- 
rated one of these reforms, so that the purified chant of his 
time came to be called Ambrosian. We know that St. Gregory 
inaugurated another, and that Pius V. commissioned Pales- 
trina to revise the liturgical books, with a view to the elimina- 
tion of abuses, among which were the ‘‘jubilations.” St. Am- 
brose seems to have allowed the use of such pieces as con- 
formed to certain scales, of which he determined there were 
four. These scales of St. Ambrose apparently had a compass 
of an octave and a half. St. Gregory split these scales in 
two, thus making two scales, each an octave in compass To 
understand how two scales of an octave each can be made 
from one scale of an octave and a half, it is only necessary 
to imagine a scale of eleven notes; commence at the top and 
descend eight notes and there is one scale, and commence at 
the bottom and ascend eight notes and there is another, each 
differing from the other in the distribution of the tones and 
semi-tones. 

St. Gregory composed a large number of chants, and wrote 
many hymns. There is a tradition that the first piece of chant 
which he wrote was the Jntroit of the First Sunday of Advent 
—Ad Te Levavi—a most beautiful composition. The chant 
was taught by ear; the singers had to memorize both words 
and music; ‘‘ These were the good old days when there were 
but few books. Every good singer had the entire repertory 
by heart” (Holly, Grammar of Plain-Chant). 

We have another reason to know that this is a fact, be- 
cause it required from seven to ten years to learn chant. At- 
tempts were made from time to time to reduce these melodies 
to writing. It is almost impossible in these days, when we 
know how to analyse a piece of music into its component in- 
dividual sounds, to conceive the difficulty which must have 
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been experienced in putting marks upon the paper which were 
supposed to represent the tune; for it must be remembered 
that the ultimate analysis of tunes into their separate compo- 
nent notes was not known for hundreds of years. 

Guido d’Arezzo was the first to discover that this could be 
done; he invented what is now known as the staff and taught 
singers to read chant in three months; a task which, as we 
have said before, formerly required from seven to ten years. 
But I am anticipating. 

By degrees a kind of musical notation was evolved. ‘“ The 
ancients in their manuscripts wrote their notes ‘in campo 
aperto’ (in the open field, 7. ¢., without lines) over the text 
(Holly). The various twists and turns of which a tune was 
supposed to be made up were represented by figures of vari- 
ous shapes, to which were given fanciful names: sodatus, clivis, 
torculus, porrectus,” etc., etc. 

Let us go back in spirit and see and hear one of the old 
choirs at work. The singers are assembled in their stalls and 
there is one large book in the middle of the choir for the use 
of the director. The Office which is being sung has, of course, 
been rehearsed and the singers know it, more or less perfectly, 
by heart. The director is an experienced choir singer who 
has been selected for the position on account of his superior 


knowledge (by ear) of the chant and for his vocal ability. He, 


having the book before him, starts each piece, and after a word 
or two (the intonation) the singers who have caught up the 
tune join in. In the book before the director are the various 
neums—pictures which represent to him the various portions 
of the melody. These pictures he reproduces before the sing- 
ers by describing their various forms in the air with his hand, 
and thus helps them to remember the tune. 

In course of time choir masters will be required for other 
monasteries and churches, and it is only natural for us to sup- 
pose that some of the singers of our choir, who display more 
than ordinary aptitude, will be sent to fill these positions. Let 
us follow one of them to his new sphere of work. He is an 
intelligent singer with a good voice, and as he studies his 
chant from the book he perhaps thinks he has a better idea 
than his teacher of the manner in which some chants should 
be performed, and again, perhaps his memory has failed him 
as to the performance of others. 
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He is rehearsing for the anniversary of the feast on which 
we first heard the choir of which he was then a member. We, 
who are supposed to know our chant by note, detect some 
slight differences between the chant we hear now and that 
which we heard on the former occasion. This podatus, which 
was a step of a whole tone when we heard it before, is now a 
minor third, and that c/évis, which was a minor third, is now 
a fourth, this scandicus, which was formerly composed of a 
major third skip, followed by a semi-tone, is now a second fol- 
lowed by a minor third, and that c/émacus, which was a straight 
run down of four notes, has become a skip of a minor third 
followed by two steps, etc., etc. And what has happened to 
that hymn? Why, sure enough, he is singing it a whole tone 
higher. He has mistaken the third mode for the first. 

This is only a fancy picture, but it is one very easily recog- 
nized by musicians, and it gives us a very good idea of the 
way in which dialects of chant had their origin; for there are 
certainly dialects in chant. In what other way can we account 
for the difference between the chant as it is found in Italy, and 
as it is found in Spain? Why is the chant of France different 
from that of Germany? Of Switzerland from that of England? 
If we take the various versions of the same tune as found in 
the different dialects, we will find ample evidence from the tune 
itself, and from the manner in which the notes are set to the 
words, to show that it has been written down by ear.. The 
tune of the Pange Lingua will serve as an illustraion. I se- 
lect the versions as found in the Mechlin, the Montreal, the 
Solesmes, and the Ratisbon. The melody itself is evidently 
older than the words. Its resemblance to the melody of . Deus 
tuorum, as given in the Mechlin, is too close to be accidental. 
In the Mechlin and Solesmes the melody is written in the 
third mode; in the Montreal and the Ratisbon it is written in 
the first, a whole tone lower—not a whole tone lower in the 
modern sense of the term, which would simply mean in a 
lower key, the intervals remaining the same, but a tone lower 
in the ordinary scale; the compass of the third mode version 
being from D to D, and that of the first mode version from C 
to C. 

There is a considerable difference between the third mode 
melody, as given in the Mechlin and the Solesmes, as there is 
also in the first mode melody, as given in the Montreal and 
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the Ratisbon. How can we account for these variations of the 
same melody, except on the theory that it has been written 
down by persons who had learned it by ear in their earlier 
days, or has been copied by ear from the singing of such a 
person. 

Which is the right mode for this tune, the third or the 
first? And which of the many versions is the true one? The 
Mechlin or the Solesmes? The Ratisbon or the Montreal? 
The Paris or the Lyons? The Constance or the Sarum? Now 
this tune has not been picked out as a kind of “horrible ex- 
ample.” We might take almost any piece of chant, and the 
results would be much the same. . 

And yet we are told that the real meaning of the old manu- 
scripts has been rediscovered. Which manuscripts? Why, the 
manuscripts of one dialect of chant. And even if the true mean- 
ing of these manuscripts has been discovered, which I think I 
have shown to be almost impossible, have we the real chant 
as left by St. Gregory? How about the offices of the feasts 
which have been instituted since St. Gregory’s time? Not to 
speak of earlier ones, we have the offices of the Patronage of 
St. Joseph; the Immaculate Conception; our Lady of Lourdes; 
St. John Baptist de la Salle, etc., etc., all of which have been 
instituted in our own -time. 

Each edition seems to have its own version of each of these 
feasts, with variations so great that the various pieces are ab- 
solutely different pieces of music, different in melody and differ- 
ent in mode, and yet we have these various new offices in the 
Solesmes edition, tricked out in the garb of the old ‘‘ Manu- 
scrits,” with their podatuses and their clivises and their porrec- 
tuses and their ‘torculuses, oriscuses, etc. 

We may be met by the statement that these new offices are 
not wholly new, but have been partially adapted to chants al- 
ready in existence, which may be true; but here we are con- 
fronted by a statement of Rev. S. Birkle: ‘‘ Finally, if a mel- 
ody is not proportioned to the text or fitted to the thought, it 
may, in so far as it may be proportioned to another text, be 
called Plain-Chant, but it is not a proper Plain-Chant melody 
for the text to which it is set” (Complete and Practical Method, 
Page 50). 

What is the process used in deciphering one of these old 
Plain-Chant manuscripts, the notation of which (if such it may 
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be called) is so exceedingly obscure? Can it be done by a per- 
son having simply a knowledge of music? No; to such a person 
it would be absolutely unintelligible. He must have a knowl- 
edge of chant; in fact, he should be well acquainted with the 
various versions or dialects of chant. He selects a piece in 
his manuscript dy the words. He then brings to the task his 
knowledge of the different versions of that piece. At first all 
is unintelligible, but he sees here and there the same figure 
or neum repeated from time to time, and he concludes that 
“that represents such and such a phrase,” because he supposes 
it to correspond with a phrase in one of the versions which 
he knows. As he continues, he finds some neums and figures 
which do not seem to fit into any of the versions with which he 
is familiar. He interprets them as he interpreted the others, 
or guesses at their meaning, and adds them to his translation. 
Now, as I have said before, our translator knows several dia- 
lects of chant, but he will most certainly have a preference for 
some one or another. This is the reason why it is quite pos- 
sible for two persons to give quite different translations of the 
same manuscript; the translation of, say, a Ratisbon man will 
have a distinctly Ratisbon flavor, while a Solesmes man will 
make his translation conform to the Solesmes idea. I think, 
then, that claim of superior authenticity ought to be abandoned. 
I am still further confirmed in this opinion by observing the 
Solesmes treatment of two pieces published in the Liber Usualis: 
Tantum Ergo in cantus modernus, page 1,215, by Weber, in F, 
and the other-is the Adeste Fideles; both notably incorrect. 
As authentic copies of both these hymns could have been 
easily obtained, there is no excuse for publishing incorrect ones. 
Before leaving this part of the subject, I wish to lay before 
my readers some ‘‘ modern instances’ in support of my views 
concerning the interpretation of manuscripts. Every one will, 
I think, admit that the modern notation of music has been so 
long a séttled thing that any doubt respecting a given modern 
composition could be very easily settled by referring to the 
original manuscript which, in most important cases, is still in 
existence; and yet what do we find? New editions of the mas- 
ters are constantly being brought out, edited by musicians of 
the first rank, whose names ought to be a guarantee of correct- 
ness. 
In these various editions we find changes here, changes 
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there, this note should have been that note, and that other 
note is evidently an interpolation, such a reading in such an 
edition is incorrect, and such a passage would have been writ- 
ten in such another way if the author had had a modern in- 
strument, etc., etc. 

I have before me a copy of Bach’s forty-eight preludes and 
fugues, edited by Dr. Hans Bischoff. In the prelude and 
fugue in C sharp minor, No. 4. Volume I., the author makes 
note of 48 different variations of the text of the prelude and 
22 of the fugue, so we know that of this particular prelude.and 
fugue there are 71 different versions, and yet Bach wrote very 
carefully and legibly, not in obscure neums, but in our precise 
modern musical notation. 

Another instance occurs in Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. 
In Peter’s Edition, Volume II., page 9, third score, third bar, 
there is an undulating movement of four notes in the treble ac- 
companied by the third principal motive of the first movement 
in the bass, which is afterwards inverted; the treble becoming 
the bass and vice versa. 

For a number of years the bars four, five, and six, of the 
third score in the treble, were silent; the place of the notes 
being occupied by a whole bar rest. 

I have a copy of the Symphony, edited by I. N. Hummel, 
in which these empty bars appear. Now some critical musi- 
cian (name unknown), conjectured that the four bars of inver- 
sion, immediately following the passage in question, should 
be an exact copy of the previous four bars. He consulted 
Beethoven’s manuscript and discovered that the three “rests” 
in the three empty bars were not rests at all, but were 
marks of continuation which musicians frequently use in their 
manuscripts when they wish the same passage to be re- 
peated. In a recent edition of Beethoven’s Sonatas there are 
still quite a number of quite obvious mistakes, in spite of the 
fact that the publishers have a standing offer of a dollar's 
worth of music for every mistake found in this edition. There 
is a very curious mistake in the Sonata in F sharp, opus. 78, 
which has passed the scrutiny even of Von Biilow. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 








THE DOWNSIDE CELEBRATIONS 


BY M. F. QUINLAN, 


ROM the tower of the minster rings the bell Great 
Bede. It is five and a quarter tons in weight— 
the ninth largest bell in England. And the sound 
booms out over the Mendip Hills and floats away 
down the valleys, and the echoes stretch out their 
arms across the far meadows; yea! to the distant town of 
Wells. 

At its ,tolling a thrill of joy seems to pass through the 
elms and the beeches; for the nonce, the song of the birds is 
stilled. Nothing is heard save the boom, boom, of the deep 
voiced bell, as it calls to prayer and praise. And to-day its 
sound is flung out over the country like a solemn pzan of 
triumph. ‘ Quia fecit mihi magna qui potens est, et sanctum 
nomen ejus.” 

After the night comes the day, and sunshine after storm, 
and, lo! the long night of persecution has faded into the dead 
past, and the day of hope has dawned. And Great Bede pro- 
claims it from the high tower and over the hills and dales of 
Somersetshire, men stop to listen. 

Yesterday the minster was blessed; to-day the monastic 
choir is to be opened. From henceforth the psalms of David 
will resound in the solitude; henceforth the praises of the 
Most High will rise up like incense before the throne; hence- 
forth, day and night from this sanctuary of the West, will the 
sons of St. Benedict offer the tribute of earth to the God of 
ages. 

Through the vista of time we see them as laborers in the 
English vineyard; echoing through the centuries comes the 
chant of the Divine Liturgy. It is a record of praise which 
has ascended from Benedictine choirs for more than thirteen 
hundred years. ’ 

It was at the voice of the Pontiff, Gregory the Great, that 
the brethren came, setting out from the banks of Tiber in the 
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year of grace 597. They were a band of unknown men, silent 
and strong; and to them was entrusted the mission of plant- 
ing the Cross in the land of the Angles. 

Thus they arrived on the shores of Kent, and having formed 
themselves into a long procession, they raised aloft the symbol 
of Redemption, and, to the solemn strains of the Gregorian 
chant, they advanced into a land of unbelief. 

In those far off days civilization waited upon religion; and 
the English people had not only to be instructed in the Catho- 
lic faith, they had also to be initiated in the useful arts, and 
in that greatest of arts—the art of right government. So, year 
by year, the sons of St. Benedict labored and prayed and, lit- 
tle by little, the light of religion spread over the land, and 
slowly and gradually the contending elements were welded into 
one, the Angles and the Saxons, the Danes and the Nor- 
mans; and they became a great people and they were one—in 
nationality as in faith. é 

Under the beneficent sway of the Benedictine monks, Eng- 
land took its place among the nations, for not only was it a 
commercial power, but—mirabile dictu—it was also an island 
of saints. The land was called Merrie England. It was a 
realm in which the poor knew the dignity of labor and the 
rich the responsibility of wealth; throughout every shire and 
county there existed a just relation between employer and em- 
ployed. 

It was thus for a thousand years. For a thousand years 
the village church was the centre of village life; for a thou- 
sand years the sacrifice of Calvary was offered up from count- 
less altars, and night and day, from every monastic choir, came 
the hymn of worship. 

To say that the history of the English Benedictines is in- 
separable from the history of England’s past is perhaps to 
utter a truism, yet it is one which it were well to keep in 
mind. As a testimony to the activity of monastic life in pre- 
Reformation times, we need only recall the memories of a few 
Benedictine centres; of Durham and Westminster, Bury and 
Tewkesbury, St. Albans and Canterbury, Evesham and Bath, 
Ely and Glastonbury. Written in stone are the words of the 
Psalmist: ‘Domine dilexi decoremi domus tue, et locum habi- 
tationis glorie tue.” For a thousand years the church bells 
rang in Old England. In those days the spirit of faith had 
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spread her wings over the land—the land where reigned the 
peace of God. 

Then a blight fell upon England, and sorrow was rife. Silent 
now are the bells and empty is the choir; gone is the faith 
of the multitude and desolate is the island of saints. The cat- 
tle are browsing in the sacred precincts and the altar stone is 
trodden under foot, for the shrines of England have become a 
shelter for the night birds and across the ruined arch a spider 
spins her web. Slain or imprisoned is the sacring priest and 
spurned is the sacrifice. The holocaust of Calvary is no more. 
“Away with him!” is the cry. ‘‘ His blood be upon us, and 
upon our children!’ Then was the veil of the temple rent 
asunder; then was the Holy of Holies profaned. Razed were 
the abbeys and scattered the communities. The sons of St. 
Benedict have died on the scaffold, and the traditions of a 
thousand years are ended. 

Of those three hundred English Benedictine houses, de- 
stroyed in four years (1536-1540), no human soul now lives. 
. Of the old English congregation not one member is left. But 
stay! From a noisome dungeon comes a muffled echo; it is 
the clank of chains. And behind the prison grating sits a 
prisoner. He is an old man and almost blind. His hair is 
white and his head bent with years. Is this a felon, who has 
outraged the law? Nay; it is Sigebert Buckley, a confessor 
to the ancient faith and a witness to the ancient order. But 
this is felony; so he sits in chains. ‘‘Anytus and Meletus 
can kill me,” said Socrates, ‘‘but they cannot hurt me.” And 
with a more perfect faith the Christian confessor folded his 
hands anc waited for death. He had seen his brethren lan- 
guish in prison and he had watched them pass out to the scaf- 
fold. He had seen the desecration of the holy places and 
every abbey of his order brought to ruin. More than that, 
had he not seen the vineyard laid waste, wherein he and his 
brethren had labored throughout the centuries, until ‘“‘the sha- 
dow of the vintage had covered the hills and the branches 
thereof the cedars of God”? Indeed, it had ‘“‘stretched forth 
its branches unto the sea, and its boughs unto the river.” And 
as ‘the old man watched in spirit from his prison window, and 
saw the tempest break over the fields of God, he might have 
repeated the words of Scripture: ‘‘Why hast thou broken 
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down the hedge thereof, so that all who pass by the way do 
pluck it? The boar out of the woods hath laid it waste; and 
a singular wild beast hath devoured it.” But his lips only 
moved in silent praise: “The Lord hath given and the Lord 
hath taken away. Blessed be his name.” So he sat with 
manacled hands and looked forward to his release, when the 
chains of earth would fall from him and he would go forth a 
free man. To the solitary prisoner it seemed as if death were 
already stirring in the shadow, for “he is a strong angel, and 
of great pity.” But, instead, into the dark dungeon came the 
spirit of recompense, leading thither two other confessors— 
secular priests—who were destined to share his confinement, 
and to seek at his hands the habit of St. Benedict. And there 
in the prison the novices were clothed in the monastic garb of 
Old England, the three being in chains; and there did Sige- 
bert Buckley invest the younger brethren with all the rights 
and the privileges of the old English congregation—which act 
was afterwards ratified by the Holy See. And it is through 
these three men that the modern abbeys of Downside, Ample- 
forth, and Douai date back in an unbroken line of succession 
to the monk Augustine, Apostle of England. 

On their subsequent release from their English prison, the 
Benedictines made their way to Douai in Flanders, where they 
were joined by several of the English monks who had been 
professed in the Spanish Congregation of St. Benedict. To- 
gether they formed themselves into the community of St. 
Gregory, in 1611, and it was here at Douai that was founded 
that monastery and school where, for nigh two hundred years, 
the sons of English Catholics were educated, and whence is- 
sued those missionaries of St. Gregory’s who ministered in 
secret during the penal days. 

In the long line of Gregorians who faced the rigors of per- 
secution in the succeeding years, it is interesting to know that 
it was-a Benedictine monk who saved the life of Charles II. 
when that monarch was in hiding at Boscobel. For this ser- 
vice he was permitted to live unmolested in London, when 
other Papists were banished. Curious, too, is the coincidence 
that, when the same Stuart King lay dying, it was the same 
monk, John Huddleston, who was smuggled in by a secret 
door to the royal apartment; and the King, seeing him, said 
to his former preserver: “You who once saved my body, 
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must now save my soul.” So John Huddleston received the 
King into the Catholic Church and heard his confession. 

The years wore on, and Douai continued to be the training 
ground for the English Benedictines, until the French Revolu- 
tion broke over France; and, like an angry tempest sweeping 
over a mighty forest, scattered the religious institutions as 
though they were but autumn leaves. The community of St. 
Gregory were accordingly cast into prison at Doullens, and 
with them forty-one members of the secular clergy. Here for 
thirteen months they lived together a life of contemplation and 
prayer, and the Benedictines having succeeded in secreting the 
necessary requisites for Mass, they were enabled to offer the 
Holy Sacrifice throughout their captivity; and the chalice 
around which so many memories cling is to-day in use at St. 
Gregory’s Abbey among the hills of Somerset. 

In the year 1794, the community were liberated from the 
prison at Doullens, and crossing over to England they were 
hospitably entertained at Acton Burnell by Sir Edward Smythe, 
who had been educated by them at Douai. ° 

But, apart from the welcome of friends, it must have been 
a sad home-coming, for what Cardinal Newman once wrote of 
the Benedictines of an earlier time, might have been written of 
them: ‘“‘Down in the dust lay the labors and civilization of 
centuries—and nothing was left to them but to begin all over 
again; but this they did without grudging, so promptly, cheer- 
fully, and tranquilly, as it were by some law of nature, that the 
restoration came, and they were like the flowers and shrubs 
and fruit trees which they reared, and which, when ill treated, 
do not take vengeance or remember evil, but give forth fresh 
branches, leaves, and blossoms, perhaps in greater profusion or 
with richer quality, for the very reason that the old were 
broken off.” 

It was in this spirit that the monastic observance was be- 
gun again on English soil, and a school started under the title 
of Acton Burnell College, and there they remained for twenty 
years. Then, in 1814, feeling that the time had come for a 
permanent home to be found, the community of St. Gregory 
finally moved to Downside, in Somerset. 

Through storms and through sunshine, through perils by sea 
and dangers by land, through political upheavals and national 
apostasy, the English Benedictines have seen the rise and fall 
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of nations. They have outlived the changes of dynasties, and 
have kept the way of peace. Their oppressors have gone out 
into the night, but the Benedictines remain; for the Tudors are 
dust and the Stuarts are naught; crumbled is the house of 
Orange, gone is the line of the Georges, and a Guelf now sits 
on the throne of England. 

No longer the island of saints, the country has been made 
over to the State religion. Of the old shrines nothing remains 
but a few stones or a broken arch. What once was is no 
more. All is vanished and gone. And yet—even as we listen 
comes the echo of human feet, and from out the mists of time 
we see them. They come up from the sea shore, with Augus- 
tine at their head; and, without break or intermission, they 
wend their way through the years—from the sixth century even 
to our own day. And as the warp and the woof are threaded 
in the loom, so the history of St. Benedict’s sons is woven in- 
to the stuff of our national life. Bringers of light and of peace, 
they have again taken their place in Somerset, where the mem- 
ory of: Glaston still lives. 

The modern abbey at first sight seems to have arisen as if 
by enchantment, for there it lies in the heart of the Mendip 
hills, with its long perspective of minster and monastery, 
cloister and garth; of museum and libraries; college wings, 
dormitories, guest-house, and servants’ quarters. In its vastness 
it recalls ancient memories, and, like the abbeys of old, it has 
grown up by degrees. Not yesterday was it begun, neither 
will to-morrow see its completion. During the past hundred 
years the masons have been busy, nor will their descendants 
cease from their toil. For, apart from its monastic mission, 
Downside Abbey is a centre of intellectual life and a place of 
educational activity. Here in the school the labors of the 
monks—many of whom have taken their degrees at Oxford and 
Cambridge—are supplemented by lay-masters from the univer- 
sities, who, with their wives, reside in the village which lies 
outside the abbey gates. The Downside school method is 
formed on the plan of the public schools of England, For, as 
a competent modern authority says: ‘‘ Given the public school 
system—backed up by the Catholic sacraments—there is noth- 
ing more suited to the British character.” 

A spirit of sturdy independence is, therefore, encouraged 
at Downside. Here there are no leading strings. Each boy 
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develops on his own lines. From the first each one is made 
to feel his individual responsibility. ‘‘ Qui creavit te sine te, 
non salvabit te sine te.” Such seems to be the motto of this 
Benedictine school. In life as in death every boy must stand 
alone,.as each must answer singly when he files in his last ex- 
amination paper. And so, from the preparatory section, up 
to the sixth form, each is on his probation—studying for an 
entrance scholarship into that greater school which we call iife, 
and of which the material world is but the threshold. 

But, though it is true that a greater degree of liberty is 
given at St. Gregory’s than is usual in our Catholic schools, 
either in England or abroad, it is but fair to say that the re- 
quired standard of conduct is correspondingly high. Should a 
boy fail in this, should he but once fall short of the standard 
set up, he is instantly dismissed. From this judgment there is 
no reprieve. The pupil who is found wanting is sent down. 
Never may he return. The result of this system of training is 
found to ensure a healthy tone;-and it is one which augurs 
well for the future society in which these boys will take their 
place. 

To describe the minster would be a lengthy matter—the 
building being beautiful in detail; for the modern monk may 
say in truth with the ancient: “I have loved, O Lord, the 
beauty of thy house, and the place where thy glory dwelleth.” 
The church is cruciform in plan, of which the nave has yet to 
be built. The portion already erected comprises the transepts 
and the tower, and the eastern chevet of chapels. To these 
has now been added the stately choir and sanctuary: six bays 
in all. The architecture chosen was the early English style, 
but this has gradually given place to the decorated. Between 
the eastern chapels and the transept there is on either side of 
the church a series of chapels forming an outer aisle, those of 
the south side being raised up some thirteen feet to allow 
space for the north cloister beneath them. A _ graceful stair- 
case in stone built in the thickness of the wall gives access to 
these from the south aisle. The original architect was Mr. 
Edward Hansom. At his death in 1900 he was succeeded by 
Mr. Thomas Garner, whose name is associated with King’s © 
Chapel, Cambridge, and with the reredos of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. Under the supervision of Mr. Garner the choir took on 
a bold square end instead of the apse, as originally planned, 
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and as the foundations for the apse were actually in position, 
he used them to support the columns of the feretory, thus 
partly preserving the former scheme. The choir is early per- 
pendicular and, following the precedent of St. Alban’s Abbey, 
has a single light on either side of the central window. which 
gives an added sense of space and loftiness. 

The result of various changes of design and treatment in 
the Downside minster suggests a happy link with the old 
English Benedictine abbeys and cathedrals which grew. gradu- 
ally to completion. The portion of the Church now completed, 
z.é., from the eastern bay of the nave to the end of the Lady 
Chapel, measures externally 230 feet. The breadth across the 
transept and tower is 125 feet. In the interior the transepts 
are 83 feet long, 68 feet high, and 25 feet wide; the choir, 
from the chancel arch to the columns behind the altar, meas- 
ures 95 feet long, 28 feet wide, and rises from 68 to 70 by 
the middle of the third bay. From this it will be seen that 
in height and breadth the Downside Abbey choir is almost 
identical with those of Worcester and Truro. The entire build- 
ing, inside and out, is constructed of Bath stone, which is 
quarried in the neighborhood by local masons. The chief 
characteristic of the interior is the effect of great height, due 
perhaps to the transepts being narrower than the choir and 
nave; while the vista of lofty narrow arches down the south 
choir aisle, with a window of the Sacred Heart Chapel show- 
ing at the end, and the triforium—suggested by the Angel 
Choir at Lincoln and the graceful triforium of Westminster 
Abbey—may be described as almost a vision in stone. The 
organ, it may be interesting to mention, was built for King 
George IV., and was used for some years in the Pavilion at 
Brighton. It was then procured for Downside by Count Giu- 
seppe Mazzinghi, who had been ‘‘chapel-master” to the king. 

Of the eastern wall behind the high altar, the arrangement 
of the three arches strikes one as unusual, for it is only to be 
seen in rare cases: at Salisbury, where the central arch is lower 
than the side ones, and at Wells Cathedral, where the three 
arches are of uniform height. In this choir the seven ‘‘hours”’ 
of the Divine Office are recited by the community and, in ac. 

* cordance with the pre-Reformation custom in English Benedic- 
tine churches, the Blessed Sacrament is reserved at the high 
altar. Over the tabernacle stands an old crucifix of great beauty. 
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It has been attributed to Andreas Faistenberger (1646-1735), 

who was perhaps the greatest artist in ivory of his period. 
But the crucifix has more than an artistic value, for away back 
in the years it was captured from a Spanish pirate vessel on 
the high seas by Admiral Sartorius, whose wife presented it to 
St. Gregory’s. Behind the high altar is the feretory—a place 
of graceful columns and curbing arches. In Catholic days it 
was usual to enshrine here the body of a saint, were the 
church so fortunate as to possess one, and it is hoped before 
long that the feretory of the modern abbey may be the last 
resting place of the Venerable Oliver Plunket, whose body now 
lies yonder in a plain stone tomb in the north transept. Ac- 
cused of high treason by the notorious Titus Oates, Plunket 
was ordered to be hanged, drawn, and quartered—a sentence 
which was carried out at Tyburn in the year of grace 1681. 
He was thus the last martyr who testified to the Catholic 
faith in England. On the two neighboring columns, and at the 
springer of the vaulting, are two shields. By this juxtaposition 
they are significant. On the left are the arms of St. Thomas 
a Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of all Eng- 
land, martyred 1170; on the right, the arms of the Venerable 
Oliver. Plunket, Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of all Ire- 
land, martyred 1681. 

Of the many other relics possessed by St. Gregory’s Abbey, 
perhaps the most cherished is the great relic of the Holy 
Cross—shown only on Good Friday. One of the largest in 
England, it was in former days in the Chapel of Queen Mary. 
At her death it came into the hands of John Feckenham, the 
last abbot of Westminster. Later on the relic was publicly 
venerated in the Chapel Royal at St. James’, which was served 
by the English Benedictines during the reigns of Charles II. 
and James II., at which period it was enshrined in the present 
handsome reliquary. On the abdication of James, and the sub- 
sequent dispersal of the community, this relic of the Holy 
Cross, with other relics and a monstrance, chalice, and vest- 
ments, were packed up in a strong chest and hidden in the 
vaults of a Catholic distiller named Langdale, who lived on 
Holborn Hill. In the year 1822 the chest was discovered, to- 
gether with a document stating that the contents belonged to 
the English Benedictines of the Southern Province; and in this 
way they passed into the hands of the monks at Downside. 
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As an interesting link between the present community and 

those of Stuart times, it may be mentioned that the monk, John 
Huddleston, O.S.B., who ministered to Charles II., is to-day 
represented at Downside Abbey by his descendant, D. Roger 
Huddleston, to whose courtesy I am indebted for much of the 
information contained in this paper. 

Of the seventeen chapels which form a corona round the 
choir and sanctuary, it is impossible to speak. Each is instinct 
with imagery, which is carried out both in stained glass and in 
stone. Of the bosses and capitals, no two are alike. Every 
scheme of decoration is peculiar to its dedication. Thus in 
the central boss of the Chapel of St. Joseph are modelled the 
tools of the Carpenter of Nazareth; while the caps of the 
vaulting shafts shaw the sun, moon, and stars in reference to 
the dreams of the Patriarch Joseph; and of the fat and lean 
kine and the ears of wheat as seen by Pharaoh. And round 
the chapel are entwined the different leaves of the trees indi- 
genous to Palestine, which were consecrated by the labors of 
the Son of Man. 

In the Lady Chapel each bit of carving is fraught with 
meaning. Above the columns at the entrance, whence rise the 
flight of steps, are entwined the leaves and the fruit of the 
curse. Inside the chapel the second Eve has triumphed; and 
the Apple of Sin has given way to the Lily of Perfection, and 
thus round the walls every capital depicts, in the language of 
flowers, the rare virtues of the Virgin Mother. From the Lady 
Chapel there is a little winding stair, which leads down to the 
crypt: St. Peter’s undercroft, where the greater benefactors lie 
buried. On either side of the entrance is carved an hour- glass 
and a scythe, as if to remind us that, as the poet says, 


‘*Death mows down mortals like a field of corn, 
Some fall each stroke, and others stand awhile.” 


And again, in the groined vault of the beautiful Chapel of St. 
Benedict, every boss bears a coat of arms representing the chief 
English Benedictine abbeys and priories destroyed by Henry 
VIII. The windows of this chapel call for a passing notice. 
The one above the altar represents St. Benedict as Patriarch 
of western monasticism, surrounded by the international saints 
of his order. The side window shows a band of English Bene- 
dictine saints grouped round St. Augustine of Canterbury; and 
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the highest portion of the central light contains figures of the 
three abbots of Glastonbury, Reading, and Colchester, who, 
with four of their subjects, were martyred in 1539 for refusing 
to recognize the royal supremacy. 

Built over the south cloister are two large chapels, of which 
one is dedicated to All Monks, the other to the English Mar- 
tyrs. The latter dedication seems peculiarly appropriate, for 
not only is Downside Abbey the successor of Glaston, whose 
last abbot with two of his subjects were slain in Elizabethan 
times, but of her own community five won the martyr’s crown, 
while many more only escaped death on the scaffold by dying 
in prison. The five Downside martyrs, all of whom have been 
pronounced Venerable, are: Dom John Roberts, the first prior 
of the infant monastery at Douai, martyred in 1610; Dom 
Mauras Scott, 1612; Dom Ambrose Barlow, 1641; Dom Philip 
Powell, 1646; and the gentle lay brother, Thomas Pickering, 
1679. This chapel of the English martyrs has recently been 
erected by the family of Abbot Gasquet, President of the 
English Benedictine Congregation. 

But now the days of persecution are over, and to-day is 
the opening of the minster choir. Special trains are running 
from Bath to Chilcompton. From the north and the south 
they come, and the Somerset lanes are astir, and the country- 
side stands wondering. For, as described in the book of 
Micheas, “a tumult of chariots hath astonished the inhabitants 
of Lachis,” and a variety of carriages and motor cars have 
taken up their positions outside the abbey minster. Among 
the guests who have already arrived are the Archbishop of 
Westminster and the Archbishop of St. Louis, U.S. A. After 
them come the Archbishop of Cashel and Emly, the Bishop of 
Kerry, and the Benedictine Bishop of Port Louis from beyond 
the seas. There are bishops of England and bishops of Wales; 
there are mitred abbots from every Benedictine abbey in Eng- 
land and several from abroad; from Belgium, Germany, and 
France; there are monsignori and canons; there are heads of 
religious orders, and of secular priests not a few, while among 
the laity are representatives of many of the well-known names 
of England; friends and benefactors; past pupils, and the 
parents of present schoolboys; there are architects and men of 
letters; there are several editors and a regiment of special 
correspondents. 
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Of the church dignitaries and the clergy, all are lodged at 
the abbey, together with many of the laymen. The rest of the 
men and all of the feminine element are accommodated in the 
village, which lies outside the lodge gates. This little village 
of Stratton-on-the-Fosse is built beside the old Roman road 
which dates from the timre of Julius Caesar, B. C. 55. Stratton 
is referred to now-a-days as the Roman village, and a ‘“‘ Roman 
village” it is; where the spirit of the Catholic faith is upper- 
most, and where a gentle old world courtesy—that faithful 
handmaid of religion—carries one back to apostolic days. It 
is here that the abbey servants live, and the visitor to Strat- 
ton-on-the-Fosse may lodge at the cottage of the chief butler 
and his wife; or with the shoemaker or the village blacksmith. 
And at each cottage one is sure of finding that charm and 
simplicity which has come down from other days. 

The Downside celebrations lasted three days. On each morn- 
ing Matins were chanted at 5 A.M.; after which private Masses 
followed until 8 o’clock. At 11 o’clock a Solemn Votive Mass 
of St. Gregory was said on the first day by the Bishop of the 
Diocese ; the preacher on this occasion being Dr. Hedley, O.S.B., 
Bishop of the Welsh diocese of Newport. His theme was well 
chosen: ‘The Monastic Choir.” And in the language of a 
scholar he spoke of the preeminent place which the monastic 
choir holds in the life of every Benedictine community ; whence 
the psalms of David rise up in a never-ending succession of 
praise; of those wonderful psalms which have been the burden 
of the adoring song of the catacombs and of the desert and 
of the cloister. The first of such choirs in England, said 
the preacher, was in the church of St. Martin of Canterbury. 
Other choirs there had been before Augustine—choirs on 
the coasts and islands of northern seas and in the valleys 
of Western Britain; the choirs of Columba, Kentigern, Du- 
bricius, and David. But on the advent of the Benedictines in 
Kent began a more durable choral liturgy, which reached its 
fullest perfection before the upheaval of the sixteenth century. 
But the praise of God cannot die, ‘‘ for so long as Jesus Christ 
deigns to be wherever faithful hearts are gathered, so long 
will there be, not only the Divine Office of the Catholic Church, 
but that Office which, under the Church’s auspices, the monastic 
order humbly dares in its own form and spirit to offer to 
Almighty God. . . . And although.the world seems more 
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busy, more complicated in its motives, and more indifferent than 
ever it was before, yet the spirit of the desert, the spirit of the 
cloister, the spirit of the monastic choir is living still, and at 
this moment that spirit, like the breath of spring, is bringing 
a fresh greenness and promise over many regions of the old and 
the new world.” 

After Bishop Hedley’s sermon a letter was read from the 
pulpit from Pope Pius X. “to his well-beloved son, Abbot Gas- 
quet”’; in which letter the Holy See conferred special privileges 
forever on St. Gregory’s Abbey and minster; and on all taking 
part in the Downside celebrations he bestowed the Papal Bene- 
diction, besides exempting each from the fast of that Ember 
Day. 

At 1:15 P. M. lunch was served throughout the triduum to 
three hundred guests—for a spirit of hospitality is inseparable 
from the Rule of St. Benedict, and with a lavish hand was it dis- 
pensed at Downside Abbey. Afternoon tea was at 4:20; and 
at 5 o’clock the minster bell rang out for Pontifical Vespers. 
Compline was chanted at 9 o'clock. 

On the second day, Abbot Ford pontificated at the Solemn 
Requiem for the dead—of those generous dead, both laymen 
and monks, who throughout the years had built up St. Greg- 
ory’s. 

The discourse on this occasion was given by Abbot Gasquet, 
who took for his text: ‘‘ And I heard a voice from heaven say- 
ing to me: Write: Blessed are the dead, who die in the Lord. 
From henceforth now, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors; for their works follow them” (Apoc. xiv. 13). In 
his address, the speaker asked a remembrance for the souls of 
those who had gone before; for the makers of St. Gregory’s. 
Coming from the lips of England’s greatest historian it was a 
masterly review of three hundred years. 

The preacher testified to the munificent benefactions of 
Philip de Caverel, Abbot of St. Vedast’s, at Arras, who built 
for them the original monastery of St. Gregory at Douai, in 
1611; of the Archduke Albert, of Flanders, and of Isabella, 
his wife—co-founders with Abbot Caverel; of Pope Urban 
VIII. (Barberini), who united the various new foundations with 
the old English congregation by his bull “ Plantata,” 1633; of 
the long list of confessors and martyrs who had languished in 
prison or had died on the scaffold in Tudor or Stuart times; 
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of Sigebert Buckley, who had handed on to them the tradi- 
tions of a thousand years; of Dom Leander a Sto. Martino, of 
whom D. Sereus Cressy said that “for his piety and universal 
learning [he was] famous throughout Christendom,” and who, 
during all the troublous days, remained the personal friend of 
Archbishop Laud and of the statesman Windebank; of the 
heroic sons at Douai who, in the French Revolution, suffered 
imprisonment for conscience sake; of Sir Walter Smythe, who 
received them on their exile from Douai, and who, during a 
space of twenty years, hospitably entertained the community 
at his country seat at Acton Burnell; of those great Gregorian 
missionaries who afterwards set sail from England to labor in 
distant vineyards; of Dom Bede Polding, the father of the 
Australian Church, the first Bishop and afterwards the first 
Archbishop of Sydney; of William Placid Morris, Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Mauritius, and afterwards auxiliary to Cardinal Wise- 
man; of Archbishop Ullathorne, the Nestor of the restored 
English hierarchy; of Bishop Brown, Vicar Apostolic of the 
Western District in 1840, and afterwards first Bishop of New- 
port and Menevia; of Charles Henry Davis, first Bishop of 
Maitland; and lastly, of Roger Bede Vaughan, who succeeded 
D. Bede Polding’ to the Primatial See of Canterbury. It was a 
record of strenuous work—a march past of great men. It was 
like a mighty recessional, of which the refrain “Lest we for- 
get” sounded throughout. And mingled with these names 
were the names of the later friends and deceased benefactors, 
whose generosity had raised up the modern pile of Downside 
Abbey and school: “Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord . . . for their works follow them.” 

And now it is the third and final day of the celebrations, 
on which the Primate of England is to pontificate. The min- 
ster is full. The monks are standing in their stalls on either 
side of the monastic choir, in serried ranks, and from their 
midst rise up the strains of the Gregorian chant. The Little 
Hours of the Divine Office have barely died away when slowly 
along the south aisle comes the procession of ministers for the 


‘Solemn High Mass. First the cross bearer and acolytes ad- 


vance, then the secular priests, followed by the members of 
religious orders; after them a company of canons; then these 
give place to the monsignori in their purple. Following after 
them come four cantors in magnificent copes, then a long suc- 
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cession of mitred abbots, each accompanied by his monastic 
chaplain. The Bishops of England, Ireland, and Wales come 
next; then the Archbishop of Cashel; after him the Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis, and finally the Primate of all England, 
with his crozier and staff; and supported by the assistant min- 
isters, train-bearer, and acolytes. They pass on up the choir, a 
blaze of vivid color between the sombre rows of monks. 

After the first Gospel the Bishop of Clifton mounts the pul- 
pit and preaches on the achievements of the English Benedic- 
tine Congregation. It is a piece of brilliant oratory, so illum- 
inating, so graphic, so full of enthusiasm that every eye is 
rivetted and many an eye is dim, as he sweeps through the ages 
and recalls the glories of ancient days. And ever and anon he 
reverts to the days of persecution, when the brethern lay in 
bondage; or to that long period of exile when they could min- 
ister only in secret; and finally he recalls their home-coming, 
when they began once more to build up in Old England the 
faith of their fathers. And the Lord was with them and they 
conquered; and as with their spiritual labors, so with the ma- 
terial, for the beauty of the minster, whose opening they were 
now celebrating, vied in size and perfection with many of the 
cathedrals of medieval days. Once more, after the vicissitudes 
of thirteen hundred years, religion had triumphed in England, 
and the day had again dawred when “the sacrifice of Juda 
and of Jerusalem shall please the Lord, as in the days of old, 
and in the ancient years.” 

So the High Mass continued, and as the Offertory gave place 
to the Preface, and the Preface to the Canon, one could not 
but be struck by the wonderful ceremonial which is the birth- 
right of Catholicism; of the lighted candles and the clouds of 
incense; of the massing of color and the grouping of figures— 
the Archbishop on his throne, together with his assistants and 
ministers; of the deacons in gorgeous vestments; of the rows 
of prelates, archbishops, bishops, and mitred abbots; of the 
lines of canons and the purple-clad monsignori, while in the 
foreground stood the serried ranks of St. Benedict’s sons, and 
at the entrance to the chancel the four cantors in scarlet 
copes. And all the time, accompanying the ceremonial, came 
the rising and falling of that volume of song which welled forth 
in praise and worship from consecrated lips, until the echoes 
fill the vastness and the great minster seems instinct with awe 
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and reverence. As the supreme moment advances, the voices 
become hushed, then still. It is as if no human pulse stirs. 
“It is like the silence of Calvary, when “the earth brought gifts 
of grief, the fruit of the curse, barren thorns, hollow reed, and 
wood of the Cross; and the sea made offering of Tyrian pur- 
ple and the sky veiled her face in great darkness, while the 
nation of priests crucified for the last time their paschal lamb.” 

The sacrifice is consummated. And across the former dark- 
ness breaks the light of the Resurrection. For now the portal 
of death has become the gate of life, and ‘‘ remembrance cries 
an end to forgetting.” 

The notes of the Te Deum rush forth from the organ like 
a cloud of spirits set free. In a tumultous cry of praise and 
gladness the echoes spring and leap through space, filling the 
lofty arches, climbing ever higher and higher, to find a last 
foothold in the groined vaulting away up overhead. 

Te Deum! The song of thanksgiving is taken up by human 
lips; for behold, this is the day of salvation, when the sacri- 
fice of the New Law “ shall please the Lord, as in the days of 
old, and in the ancient years. “i 

In the solitydes of Somerset there is peace. The philosophy 
of the world has given place to a higher philosophy that is 
not of earth. The fret and turmoil die away into silence. 
“Levavi oculos meos in montes,” says the Psalmist, “unde ve- 
niet auxilium mihi.” And at Downside Abbey the mind of man 
is drawn upwards and in the sweep of the heavenward the human 
heart finds rest. 














A POSSIBLE CALENDAR. 


BY GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 


NEW plan for the arrangement of the calendar 
has lately, according to the papers, been pro- 
posed by M. Flammarion. The object, appar- 
ently, was to avoid the present shifting of the 
days of the week over those of the month; and 
it was to be accomplished by having an extra day—or two days 
for leap years—which would not count as week days at all. 
Sunday, for instance, might be made the Ist of January; obvi- 
ously Saturday would then be the next 30th of December; the 
31st would not be considered as a week day at all, and Sun- 
day would again begin the next year. 

The fatal objection to this plan, for both Christians and 
Jews, would be that the week days, particularly the Saturdays 
and Sundays, would no longer be those determined by the reg- 
ular succession of the weeks; they simply would not be the 
real week days at all. 

But it is possible to accomplish the object intended without 
encountering this difficulty. Let us suppose the regular year 
to consist of 52 weeks or 364 days; and let every fifth year 
have 53 weeks or 371 days. This extra or intercalary week 
might be put in at any time of the year which would be most 
convenient, and might be celebrated as a holiday time, or in 
some other special way. Of course it would be most natural 
to take the years ending in 0 or 5, such as IQI0, I915, etc., 
to have 371 days. 

This would, however, make the average year rather too long; 
since four times 364 is 1,456, to which adding 371, we have 
1,827, and dividing by 5, we have for the average 365.4. But 
if we make the century and mid-century years, 1900, 1950, 
2000, etc., to have 364 days, and also add one more of 364 
days, such as 1975, 2375, etc., in every 400 years, we shall 
have in 400 years 329 of 364 days and 71 of 371 days; the 
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total will be 146,097 days in 400 years, which is exactly what 
the Gregorian Calendar gives. 

It is true that the displacement of any particular day from 
its average or mean place in the season would be, on this plan, 
as much as three and a half days, instead of only half a day, 
as at present; but that seems of little consequence, as the sea- 
sonal change in that time is really imperceptible to people in 
general, and astronomers could easily become accustomed to it. 

If we reduce the normal year to 364 days by dropping out 
the 28th of February, as would seem most natural, and make 
Sunday the Ist of January, we should have, of course, New 
Year’s Day and Christmas always on Sunday; the secular cele- 
bration could be on the Monday following. Decoration Day 
and the Fourth of July would always occur on Monday, which 
would be for us an obvious advantage. The intercalary week 
would most naturally occur between April and May, as May 1 
would always fall on Sunday. 

It needs hardly to be said that this calendar is not proposed 
seriously ; with any idea, that is to say, of its actual adoption; 
the difficulties are too considerable, and the advantages not 
sufficient to warrant any such expectation. But it certainly 
would be an advantage in some ways to have a year in which 
every day of every month had its fixed day of the week to fall 
on. It would dispose of the whole matter of perpetual calen- 
dars for the future. Easter would always fall on the 27th of 
March, or the 3d, 1oth, 17th, or 24th of April; its calcula- 
tion might perhaps be easier than at present. 




















Current Events. 


The distinguishing feature of the 
Peace Treaties. last few weeks has been the mak- 
ing of pacts and covenants regu- 
lating in a peaceful way the relation of various States. The 
most notable of these agreements is, of course, the treaty of peace 
concluded at Portsmouth between Russia and Japan, by which 
the recent war was terminated in a manner satisfactory to the 
saner and perhaps the greater part of the human race. Scarcely 
less noteworthy and important is the Treaty between Great 
Britain and Japan, which was, indeed, signed before the Ports- 
mouth Treaty, but was not published for some little time after- 
wards. Following upon these came the Agreement between Swe- 
den and Norway, which is perhaps the most remarkable ever 
recorded in history. That two nations, united for so many 
years, should consent to separate peaceably, and to do this on 
the demand of the weaker of the two, without the shedding of 
a single drop of blood, shows a marvelous degree of self-control, 
and should (although we fear it will not) form an example for 
the other nations who are quarreling. 

The long-discussed agreement between Germany and France, 
with reference to the Conference about Morocco, has at last 
been made, and, although it is not so far-reaching as was ex- 
pected, it has brought to an end a state of things which, if va- 
rious rumors may be believed, was dangerous in the extreme. 
The way is now open for holding the Conference of the Powers 
interested in Morocco and for the mitigation thereby of the hor- 
rors which exist in that unhappy country. Without a formal 
agreement, action in common has been taken by the chief Euro 
pean States to place further restrictions upon the power of the 
Turk, and to render life in his dominions somewhat less intol- 
erable, And last of all there is a probability that the long ex- 
istent unfriendliness of Great Britain and Russia may be re- 
moved and that terms of agreement settling their chief differ- 
ences may be made. The summoning of a second meeting of 
* the Hague Peace Conference by the Tsar, with the concurrence 
of the President, indicates how great is the strength of the de- 
sire for peace, and the almost triumphal entry accorded to the 
latter on his return to Washington shows the appreciation 
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felt by the people of this country of his efforts for peace. On 
the other hand, the strained relations between Austria and Hun- 
gary, and the want of confidence which is so generally felt in 
the German Emperor prevent the outlook from being perfectly _ 
satisfactory. 


The state of Russia remains still 
Russia. unsettled. Disturbances have not, 
indeed, been so numerous or so 
acute in the centre of the Empire as they were in the first half 
of the year. There have been, indeed, strikes and riots, but less 
bloodshed. In the extreme limits of Russia, however, there has 
been an outbreak marked by features so atrocious and by re- 
sults so grave as to manifest still more plainly than was done 
even by the late war, the weakness of this overgrown Empire, 
and the incompetence of its present government. In the Cau- 
casus various races dwell sworn enemies one of another, of which 
the Tartars and the Armenians are the most numerous and the 
most hostile one.to another. The Tartars are Mohammedans, 
the Armenians, Christians. The oil discovered at Baku has 
brought thither the capitalist who cares for no religion, or at 
least loves money more than either religion or justice. The 
government has been unjust to all alike. The owners of the 
soil have been stripped of their property. As a consequence, 
they have become brigands, and have levied blackmail on both 
capitalist and laborer, the government neglecting to protect 
both. It is said, in fact, that the authorities went so far as to 
set one race against the other, hoping thereby to weaken both. 
Before the war the dread of Russia’s power held the vary- 
ing nationalities in check; but when her real weakness was 
disclosed, the former fear came to an end. An outbreak took 
place. Hundreds of lives were lost, millions worth of property 
destroyed, the oil industry brought to an end for an indefinite 
period. The awful character of the conflict is shown by the 
fact that the rioters actually threw some of their victims alive 
into the burning buildings. The anarchy was not confined to 
Baku, but spread over the whole province, throughout which 
there were wholesale murder, destruction, and brigandage. An ~° 
end, however, has been put, at least for the time being, by 
the arrival of troops—disciplined force has mastered undisci- 
plined force. 
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One good effect of all these horrors has been to make what 
was evident before still more evident—the utter unfitness and 
uselessness of the autocratic-system dominant for so long in 
Russia. The events which have taken place in the Caucasus 
have animated the reforming party to still greater exertions, 
in order to secure a more reasonable system of government. 
Hopes of success are brighter. At first those anxious for re- 
form were inclined to have nothing to do with the scheme out- 
lined by the Tsar in his manifesto. To many it seemed to 
promise so little as not to be worthy of serious attention. 
What, for example, was to be thought of a representative as- 
sembly, the electors of which numbered less than one hundred 
thousand out of a population of one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions? But further reflection has made the leaders see the 
wisdom of making use of the talent, small though it be, 
which, with great reluctance, has been confided to them. That 
the people should be allowed to criticize Grand Dukes and 
Governors at all is, in itself, a great concession. But it is less 
for what it is in itself, than for that to which it is to lead, 
that the reformers value it. Accordingly, they are going to 
use the present concession as a means of securing fuller bene- 
fits. Another thing that makes the outlook more hopeful is 
the fact that, on the part of the authorities, good faith seems 
to exist and a real desire to carry out the scheme honestly. 
The details are being worked out for its practical realization. 
Moreover, certain things involved in the calling of an elective 
assembly, such as freedom of the press and of meeting and of 
speech, have been recognized and granted. 

For the first time in the history of modern Russia meet- 
ings- have been held to discuss political questions, meetings 
with which the police have in no way interfered; and writers 
in the press are allowed to make public their opinions with- 
out the dread of the censor. And so there is good reason 
to hope that the anarchy which has existed so long in the 
government, and which has been the source of the anarchy, 
oppression, and corruption so widely prevalent in the Empire, 
may be destroyed by the public discussion of public questiors 
and by the formation of a strong public opinion to which all, 
high and low, will have to bow, and that in this way law and 
order may take the place of arbitrary and capricious rule, and 
the impending revolution be averted. 
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Some there are who, on account of the ceremonies and de- 
votions of the Orthodox Church, look with a benevolent eye 
upon all the proceedings of the Russian government and ques- 
tion the truth of the enormities laid to its charge. But the 
concessions which have recently been made by that very govern- 
ment are themselves evidence of the antecedent state of things, 
and show how great are the wrongs which its subjects have had 
to suffer. The edict granting religious toleration, recently issued, 
and the consequent return to the Church of many thousands 
of Uniates, recall to remembrance the fact that within the last 
forty years some five hundred thousand have been forced by 
every possible means to enroll themselves as members of the 
Orthodox Church. Their churches were closed, their bishops 
deposed and exiled, many thousand families were punished for 
resistance by transportation into far-off governments, and the 
rest, whether they consented or not, were inscribed on the 
registers of the official church. This was the condition of 
things before the decree was issued; the effect of the decree 
has been either actually to restore communion with the Catho- 
lic Church of some half a million of converts, or at least to 
render it easy for them to be restored. 

Another Ukase has been issued which, by granting conces- 
sions regulating ‘teligious teaching, the representation of the 
nobles, and the acquisition of landed property in a part of 
Poland, manifests likewise the injustice of the antecedent 7é- 
gime. This régime aimed at the Russification of Poland by 
suppressing the Polish language in the schools and in the 
teaching of the Catechism, by preventing the acquisition of 
landed property by Polish peasants, and by excluding the no- 
bility from that small share in the management of public 
affairs which is possessed in other: parts of the Empire by the 
Zemstvos. All these restrictions have now been abolished, and 
to all appearances the attempt to Russify the Poles abandoned. 
On the other hand, the Poles, at least the most responsible of 
them, have given up the idea of independence and of ever 
again forming a separate kingdom; their efforts are now con- 
centrated upon securing autonomy and the freedom to practise 
their religion and to preserve their ‘national customs. The 
old methods of repression have completely failed to root out 
and destroy the national ideas. In fact, notwithstanding the 
oppression to which they have been subjected, according to a 
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well-informed writer: ‘‘The Poles in Russia, save for political 
influence, had already more than a fair share of social, com- 
mercial, and political importance. The industrial output of the 
kingdom of Poland alone arose in twenty-seven years from 
sixty-four millions of roubles to half a milliard, and formed in 
the year 1898 a full sixth of the whole production of Russia. 
Poles take the lead in many professions; Polish writers are 
. among the most popular authors; Polish officers of all grades 
have fallen by scores in Manchuria; Polish doctors have tended 
the wounded; the Poles form more than twenty per cent of 
the rank and file of the army.” 

With the recent Ukase a new era begins. Strange as it 
may seem, the Poles in Russia have now a much larger amount 
of liberty than the Poles in Germany. In Prussian Poland, 
where Poles form eighty and more per cent of the popula- 
tion, they have no right to give their children religious in- 
struction in their own language—Polish, is, indeed, totally ban- 
ished from the schools—and under the new regulations they 
have no right to parcel out and colonize land purchased from 
their own compatriots or from German owners. The same rea- 
son which led the Russian government to remove restrictions 
has made the German government do just the opposite. In 
both casés, it was because the Poles, given a fair chance, were 
always the most successful. 


“IT would not forget the deep im- 

Germany. pression made upon me by the 

sorrow and anguish which war 

brings upon a country, and by the sufferings and hardships 
which people endured. This explains why, as ruler of this 
land, I make it my chief care to see that peace is preserved 
for my country.” In these terms the Kaiser replied to one of 
his generals who had assured him that he was a soldier and 
that there was no more burning desire in his heart and no 
more eager longing in his soul than to show how he could die 
on the field of battle for the Emperor and for the honor and 
glory of his country. Two days afterwards, however, the peace- 
loving feelings of the Emperor seem to have vanished; for on 
the parade of the Eighth Army Corps, stationed at Coblentz, 
he described them as a frontier corps, noticed the fact that it 
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did not appear before him in parade uniform, but in marching 
order, like a ship with its decks cleared for action, accentuat- 
ing his delight by the remark that, “The finest uniform the 
Prussian soldier can wear is the dress in which he victoriously 
faces his foe in the field.” As the Emperor spoke near the 
borderland of France, and in the midst of the long-protracted 
negotiations with reference to Morocco, the effect produced 
was the reverse of that produced by the speech delivered only 
two days before at Homburg. It also justifies the name given 
at Vienna to the Kaiser, where he is called ‘ William the Sud- 
den,” inasmuch as he claims the right, independently of all 
contro], to make peace and war. The states of Europe in 
this important respect are in unstable equilibrium, for no one 
knows what course may be taken by the supreme ruler of the 
German Empire. At the present time speculation is rife as 
to what attitude he will assume towards Russia; whether he 
will try to supplant France, or whether he will endeavor to 
form an alliance with both France and Russia against Great 
Britain. The position of the German Empire is undoubtedly 
difficult. An outlet for its population is urgently needed. The 
Emperor does not wish to lose his subjects, but every door 
seems closed. The colonial possessions of Germany are not 
fitted for immigration; South America is suitable, but the 
Monroe doctrine prevents the acquisition of any part of its 
territory. These aspirations for an extension of territory are 
legitimate; there are other aspirations which are illegitimate— 
those of the Pan-Germans. But whether legitimate or illegi- 
timate, they have made Germany the danger spot of Europe. 

The most numerous of the political parties in Germany— 
the Social Democrats—has been holding its annual meeting. If 
all the views of this party were as reasonable as those which 
it holds upon foreign affairs the anxiety felt as to the main- 
tenance of peace would be greatly lessened. There is no doubt 
that the workingmen of Germany have a clearer vision of what 
is best for the country than those who are in the actual pos- 
session of power. And as they are so numerous and so well 
organized, hope may be entertained that they will be able to 
check and to control the caprices of the present wielder of 
the destinies of the nation. 
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The conclusion of the Agreement 
France. with Germany settling the ques- 
tions to be discussed by the Con- 
ference of the Powers, with reference to Morocco, has relieved 
France in a great measure from the anxiety felt so widely and 
so long as to the objects of the German Emperor. The settle- 
ment of the terms of the agreement was confided to a new set 
of negotiators more intimately acquainted with the existent 
state of things in Morocco. Days and weeks, however, passed 
away without a result being reached. But not long after the 
Peace of Portsmouth had been made, the terms were settled. 
What (if any) connection exists between the two events time 
may perhaps disclose. The Agreement is fairly satisfactory for 
France, since it prevents the discussion of questions at the Con- 
ference which she looks upon as already settled, especially her 
right to police the frontier of Morocco bordering upon Algeria. 
The advantageous concessions recently given to Germans, by 
virtue of which a loan was to be granted to Morocco and 
public works executed by a German firm, are brought within 
the purview of the Conference. No mention is made of the 
sea-port of which Germany is said to be anxious to become the 
possessor. 

The ‘two powers have agreed upon a programme of the 
business which is to be laid before the Conference. This pro- 
gramme includes the organization of a police force for Mo- 
rocco, with the exception of the above mentioned frontier; the 
establishment of a State bank as a means of effecting financial 
reforms; investigation as to a better result of taxation and the 
creation of new revenues; means to prevent the government of 
Morocco from pledging the public service for the benefit of 
private interests, and for securing that no nationality should be 
excluded from the privilege and advantage of executing these 
works. Algeciras, in Spain, is proposed to the Sultan as the 
place of meeting. 

What is now to be seen is whether or no the Sultan will 
share in this benevolent and disinterested endeavor to improve 
his domains, or whether he may not fall into the vulgar error 
that he has the right to manage his own affairs in his own 
way. But, however great the satisfaction of France may be, it 
cannot be forgotten that the German Emperor has killed that 
project of peaceful penetration of Morocco by France alone, 
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which she cherished, and which was left open to her by the 
conclusion of the Anglo-French Agreement of last year. 


; The crisis still continues to exist 
Austria-Hungary. in Austria-Hungary, and is per- 
haps even more acute than before. 
Hopes were entertained that a way out would be found by the 
Emperor-King, when he summoned to an audience the leaders 
of the Coalition which has the support of the majority in the 
Hungarian Parliament. These hopes were speedily disappointed. 
The audience lasted five minutes, in the course of which the 
King read from a paper conditions which he called upon them 
to accept, and referred the leaders for further discussion to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The conditions were rejected al- 
most as summarily as they were laid down. The state of things 
is, in brief, as follows: A parliamentary majority, entitled to take 
office, laid before the king conditions which he could not accept. 
If he held a strictly constitutional position, he would be bound 
to accept them, but the form of government in Hungary, and 
in fact in many states of the Continent, seems to be neither 
the self-government of the people nor the absolute government 
of a monarch. Refusing to comply with the demands of the 
majority, the king appointed a ministry of affairs which had 
no supporters at all in the parliament. This ministry, instead 
of keeping within its modest rvé/e, proposed a fundamental 
change in the constitution—the introduction of universal suf- 
frage—and did this without the consent of the king. The con- 
sent was withheld, the ministry resigned; the representatives 
of the majority were summoned again; again they refused to 
form a ministry. A second time has Baron Fejervary been ap- 
pointed Premier; but no ministers have yet been found willing 
to accept office. This is the zmpasse to which things have 
come. Parliament has been prorogued again. The relations 
between the Hungarians and the Austrians are becoming bit- 
ter; both have begun to talk “ Norwegian.” 


The separation between Norway 

Norway and Sweden. and Sweden and the birth of a 
new State will, in all probability, 

have taken place before these lines are in print. The agree- 
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ment to dissolve the Union has been accepted by the Nor- 
wegian Storthing, and is on the point of acceptance by the 
Swedish Riksdag. In addition to the almost unique character 
of the agreement in itself, the part given to the arbitration of 
possible differences is worthy of note. By the first article it 
is stipulated that, for a period of ten years, all differences 
which cannot be settled by diplomacy are to be referred to 
the Hague Permanent Court of Arbitration, provided such dif- 
ferences do not concern the independence, integrity, or vital 
interests of either country. Whether a particular question is a 
vital interest or not is itself submitted to the same Court of 
Arbitration. As to the neytral zone which is to be established, 
and the forts which are to be demolished, or those which are 
to be retained, if differences arise, these too are to be referred 
to arbitration. The same mode of settlement is adopted of 
questions which may arise as to the grazing rights accorded 
to Laplanders, the regulation of traffic, and the use of water 
ways. The new state of Norway, therefore, enters upon its 
separate career with a two-fold augury of good—the peaceful 
settlement of the past and the appeal to a peaceful settlement 
for the future. 


The earthquakes which have oc- 

Italy. curred in Calabria, and the loss of 

life which they have caused, have 

aroused widespread sympathy in other nations, and this sym- 
pathy has in some cases taken a practical shape. The kindness 
of the King in personally visiting these scenes of desolation 
shows that, however disloyal a son of the Church he may be 
in some respects, he has not lost that instinct of charity which 
is a mark of the Church. In other respects, up to a few days 
ago, Italy has enjoyed peace. The outlook for the future is also 
peaceful. For six years past the country has been very pros- 
perous, although good authorities think this prosperity is more 
apparent than real, due, that is, less to the growing wealth of 
the people than to an accidental increase in some sources of 
revenue, and especially to the taxation which bears hardest on 
the working classes, and hinders industrial progress; the pres- 
ent government has done nothing to remedy the injustice and 
to fulfil the promises which it made—reform of taxation and of 
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administration. And so we heard, within the last few days, of 
riots in various places on account of the burdens entailed by 
keeping up so large an army. 


In Spain a general election has 

Spain. taken place. The Lower House is 

composed of 406 Deputies, elected 

by universal suffrage, but, as a rule, half the electors do not 

vote. The working classes especially fail to use their right, 

thinking they have little or nothing to gain by participation in 

political strife. The result of the recent elections is, in accord- 

ance with Spanish traditions, in favor of the government, there 

being a majority of 240 supporters of the Dynastic Liberal 

Ministry in power, and 167 members of the various Opposition 
groups, of which there are no fewer than six. 

Last month reference was made to the fact that in several 
districts the peasants were suffering from starvation, and that 
they were rushing into the prisons to be fed. This month we 
learn that train loads of emigrants are going to Spanish ports 
on the road to South America. In Galicia so many families 
have left their ‘homes that some villages are totally deserted. 
Such events give the reason why workingmen in Spain distrust 
the usefulness of politicians, a distrust which other nations are 
beginning to share. 











Rew Books. 


The Letter of Petrus Peregrinus on 

LETTER OF PETRUS the Magnet,* written in the year 

PEREGRINUS. 1269, was a scientific document, 
remarkable in itself, and specially 
for the age in which its author lived. It seems to us of the 
present day almost incredible that even the best minds of an- 
tiquity and of the Middle Ages should have calmly assumed 
that natural science was completed by the few superficial facts 
which some persons had happened to observe; that there should 
have been such a total lack of curiosity to discover anything 
further, or even to verify the little that was known. St. Jerome, 
for instance, remarks that it is said that a force resides in the 
lodestone and in amber, such that they will attract “rings” 
and ‘‘straw.”” He makes no distinction between the lodestone 
and the amber; no intimation that anything else would be at- 
tracted by either. Nowadays, if any man ignorant of electrical 
science should find that a piece of amber could, by rubbing, 
be made to attract pieces of straw or paper, he would hunt 
around to see if anything else would do as well as amber. But, 
no; with St. Jerome, “this,” it is said, ‘‘ finishes the whole 
matter.” 

But Petrus Peregrinus, or Piérre de Maricourt, was a man 
of the modern pattern; one of the earliest to get thoroughly 
the experimental spirit. He was not content to have it said 
that a lodestone would attract “rings,” or iron in general; he 
wanted to know all the details of the matter; and, by a little 
patient work, he discovered the fundamental properties of | 
magnetism, and really invented the mariners’ or surveyors’ 
compass. 

In his day there were of course no scientific journals to send 
communications to, no scientific societies to discuss them; but 
his investigations have been transmitted to us by a letter, de- 
scribing them, written to a friend. | 

The letter was for a long time unnoticed, but was fortu- 
nately preserved, a dozen copies existing in various European 


* The Letter of Petrus Peregrinus on the Magnet, A. D. 1269. Translated by Brother 
Arnold, M.Sc. With Introductory Notice by Brother Potamian, D.Sc. New York: McGraw 
Publishing Company. 
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libraries. For this translation into English we are indebted to 
Brother Arnold, M. Sc., Principal of La Salle Institute, at Troy ; 
it has also an able and interesting introductory notice by Brother 
Potamian, D. Sc. 


At a moment when the question 

THE HISTORY OF THE of the day in France is the com- 

FRENCH CONCORDAT. plete divorce of Church and State 

—a question not merely of national, 
but of European, even of ecumenical importance—a complete 
history of the Concordat and a thorough study of its workings 
is, emphatically, a timely book. Such a book is the work of 
M. l’Abbé Sévestre.* Within its six hundred closely printed 
pages is to be found everything of interest bearing on the Con- 
cordat and upon the story of the relations which have subsisted 
between the Catholic Church and the French government for 
the past hundred years. 

A tripartite division of the subject, as suggested in the title, 
has contributed greatly to the lucidity of the treatment, en- 
abling the reader to tread his way without confusion through 
a maze of events, continually complicated by political changes 
and juridical, canonical, and theological problems in which the 
factors were almost constantly shifting. The first three chapters 
of the introductory part relate, in almost minute detail, the ~ 
negotiations between Napoleon I. and the Pope; the ratification 
of the treaty at Rome, and its subsequent publication in Paris. 
The author next pursues its fortunes through the subsequent 
reign of Napoleon, who endeavored to nullify it by the ap- 
plication of the articles organiques ; then he narrates the futile 
. attempts of the half sceptical Louis XVIII. to set it aside, as 
a Napoleonic monument, in favor of one to be ratified by him- 
self. The revival of Gallicanism among the clergy during the 
Restoration, the persecution of 1830, the events of Louis 
Philippe’s reign, including the formation and fall of Montalem- 
bert’s Catholic party, are related with admirable conciseness. 
The writer dwells pointedly on the happy relations which existed 
between the clergy and the Second Republic. He traces clearly 
the march of events during the reign of Napoleon III., who, 
after having shown himself the munificent benefactor of the 


* L' Histoire, Le Texte, et La Destinée du Concordat de 1801. Par l’'Abbé Em. Sévestre. 
Paris: Lethielleux. 
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Church, and having reaped from the hierarchy, and. such leaders 
as ‘Louis Veuillot, an overflowing measure of adulation, coached 
in terms that recall the court of Byzantium, became the patron 
of freethinkers and Italian revolutionists. Finally, we follow 
the last act in the drama from the close of the war of 1870 
till to-day, during which period the enemies of Catholicism 
have proceeded steadily on their destructive career, augmenting 
their forces and extending their arms at every step, till they 
have at last set about severing the bond which so long united 
Church and State. For every view that he advances, and for 
every statement that he makes, the author offers copious evi- 
dence; and to the name of every person of importance that 
enters into his narrative, he appends a biographical note—a 
courtesy for which foreign readers especially will feel grateful. 

The second part consists of a study of the Concordat itself, 
by comparing it with other Concordats, as well as with the 
articles organiques, and by examing the purport of various ne- 
gotiations and juridical and theological interpretations to which 
it has given rise. Finally, in the third part the author essays 
a depressing forecast of the evil results that the rupture will 
inflict on the French nation and on French Catholicism. In 
the copious appendix the reader will find the text of every 
significant document bearing on the relations of Church and 
State in France, from the declaration of the Gallican clergy, in 
1682, down to the present legislation. Enough has been said 
to give at least a fair idea of this fine work. We have only to 
add that the interest evoked by its matter is enhanced by the 
' charming lucidity and simplicity of the style, the author’s knack 
of artistic arrangement, and his attitude of dignified calm and 
impartiality, which, however, never for a moment suggests a 
doubt on his loyalty as a churchman. 

The American reader will close the book satisfied on every 
question, except one, that he could possibly propound concern- 
ing this subject. And the unanswered question is just the 
one whose answer would contain the most valuable practical 
instruction. What we would all fain inquire, is the adequate 
explanation of how it came to pass that within the compara- 
tively short period that has elapsed since the rise of the Sec- 
ond Republic, the bulk of the French people, then staunchly 
Catholic, should now be so alienated from the clergy that the 
government of the country is, at present, safely lodged in the 
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hands of infidels? The National Assembly that met at the 
close of the Franco-Prussian War was strongly conservative; 
religious interests were well represented in it; and some of its 
most honored members were clerics. At the same time, it was 
a true representative of the prevailing sentiments, ideas, and 
aspirations of the French people. Yet, in a very short time, 
that same people began to look with a suspicious eye upon 
the trend of ecclesiastical activity in political affairs. Events 
occurred which the radical party were easily able to represent 
to the country as proofs that the ‘“clericals’”’ were the sworn 
foes of the existing government, and cherished aims incom- 
patible with the welfare of France. The abbé’s exceedingly 
full and vivid history of the subsequent thirty years leaves us 
still in the dark as to how it happened that the anti-religious 
party found it such an easy task to convince the majority of 
French electors that a profound political truth was epigrammati- 
cally expressed in Gambetta’s war-cry, ‘‘Le clericalisme, vot/a 
l’ennemi.” 

We cannot, however, permit ourselves to treat M. l’Abbé 
Sévestre’s reticence on this matter as a reason for diminishing 
the measure of,thanks due to him for his splendid piece of 
historical work. Long years must yet elapse before a French 
ecclesiastic may, without ignoring the dictates of ordinary pru- 
dence, write, in full, and without reserve, this last sad chapter 
in the Gesta Det per Frangos. 


This section of England’s roll of 

ENGLISH MARTYRS. honor* bears twenty-four names, - 
By Dom Bede Cam. beginning with that of Blessed 
John Felton, the layman, who, 

«the five and twentieth day of May, 1570, betwixt two and 
three of the clock in the morning, set up on the gate of the 
Bishop of London his palace,” the Bull of excommunication 
launched by St. Pius V. against Queen Elizabeth. The last 
name is that of Father Richard Thirkeld, a secular priest, who 
suffered at York in 1583. ; 
The lives are written with great fulness; every document 
available has been searched, with the result that these biog- 


* Lives of the English Martyrs. Declared Blessed by Pope Leo XIII. in 1886 and 1895. 
Written by Fathers of the Oratory, of the secular clergy, and of the Society of Jesus. Com- 
pleted and edited by Dom Bede Cam, O.S.B. Vol. II. Martyrs Under Queen Elizabeth. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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raphies are much more complete than the corresponding ones 
to be found in Bishop Challoner’s collection, and some names 
are included here that were not recorded by Challoner at all. 
The value of the book to those who are not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Elizabethan history is considerably augmented 
by a carefully prepared Introduction, written by Father Pollen, 
S.J., for the purpose of explaining the origin, nature, and tend- 
ency of the quarrel in which the martyrs lost their lives. He 
explains the conditions that marked Elizabeth’s settlement, the 
effect of the Northern Rising in 1569, the results of the ex- 
communication, the subsequent increase of missionary zeal, and, 
consequently, of persecution in 1580. Here he notes the errors 
committed by Catholic politicians and the Papal Government. 

By an analysis of the facts Father Pollen demonstrates that 
those who suffered under Elizabeth were put to death, not be- 
cause they were politcal offenders, but because of their fidelity 
to their religion. Father Pollen thereby deprives Protestants of 
one of their well-worn subterfuges from the charge of having 
stained their hands in religious persecution. We exonerate the 
Church from the blood of the Albigenses and the victims of 
the Spanish Inquisition, on the grounds that these people died 
because they were enemies of the civil government or offenders 
against the secular law. Protestants argue that the same view 
holds good of the English martyrs; hence, it is of consequence 
that an essential difference between the two cases should be 
clearly established. 

The scholarly contributors to this volume deserve thanks 
for a piece of work which, considered either as history or hagi- 
ology, is of permanent value, and, in all probability, is not 
destined to be superseded by any future work on this subject. 


Although these two publications * 

INFALLIBILITY. treat of closely related subjects, 

AND and hail from the same source, no 

OXFORD CONFERENCES. organic continuity exists between 
By Fr. McNabb, 0.P. them. The audiences to which, in 

the first instance, the one and the 

the other lectures were addressed, represented, respectively, 


* Infallibility. A Paper Read Before the Society of St. Thomas of Canterbury. By Rev- 
erend Vincent McNabb, O.P. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Oxford Conferences on 
Faith, (Summer term 1903.) By Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P. St. Louis: B. Herder; Lon- 
don: Keegan Paul, French, Triibner & Co. 
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widely different mentalities, aud, as one might expect a teacher 
of Fr. McNabb’s intelligence would do, the lecturer varied his 
point of view accordingly. The paper on /nfallibility—a very 
modest designation for a solid pamphlet of eighty pages—was 
read before an Anglican audience. The Society of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury has for one of its principal aims the removal of 
obstructions to Reunion by the substitution of conference for 
controversy, and by conducting discussion on the basis of ex- 
positions of doctrines made by properly qualified representatives 
of them, The precise purpose of the lecture is to explain the 
Catholic doctrine concerning the Infallibility of the Teaching 
Church, as distinguished from the Church taught. Though 
not neglecting the historical aspect of his theme, Fr. McNabb 
devotes his attention chiefly to the theological side. The tone 
throughout is, it need hardly be observed, conciliatory; the 
reasonableness of the Catholic claim, and the arguments that 
establish it, are unfolded clearly, and adequately insisted upon, 
without undue exaggeration. 

In conclusion the author notices briefly the objections usu- 
ally urged against papal, and conciliar Infallibility; and, with- 
out undertaking to refute or criticize them seriatim—a task im- 
possible within the time at his disposal—he suggests some 
broad general views which tend to reduce to negligible propor- 
tions the historical difficulties which are magnified to the vision 
of the opponents of Infallibility. 

The other volume consists of a series of lectures, eight in 
number, addressed to the Catholic students of Oxford Univer- 
sity. The titles are: The Problem of Faith; The‘Object of 
Faith (Mystery); The Light of Faith; Authority; The Will 
and Faith; The Door of Faith (Conversion); The Scruple of 
Doubt; the Life of. Faith. The first lecture begins with a 
world-embracing review of the historical fact that “‘ at all times, ° 
and especially since the coming of Jesus Christ, men have been 
found to profess or deny the objective existence of supra-ra- 
tional truths, and the subjective existence of a peculiar power 
or faculty for believing these truths to be true.’’ Next follows 
a statement of the present crisis for religious belief, natural and 
supernatural. : 

Afterward Fr. McNabb dwells chiefly on some psychologi- 
cal aspects of his subject; especially in the views which he 
puts forth when he faces the problem of the part played by 
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the will in faith, Everywhere he is suggestive: Readers who 
know how to seize an author’s purport, when he frequently 
leaves them to sum up for themselves a number of appreciations 
and considerations, will be better pleased with Fr. McNabb’s 
work than they who look to the author to tell them.at the be- 
ginning or end of a chaper what ’twas all about. The influence 
of Newman is apparent; though, as a true theorist, Fr. McNabb 
draws attention to the fact that St. Thomas, too, assigned a 
predominant part to the will in the act of assent when the ob- 
ject is not a matter of first principles or abstract mathematical 
judgments. The note which is becoming more and more domi- 
nant in apologetics is perceptible everywhere in Fr. McNabb’s 
expositions, so that the following passage, from the ‘‘ Will and 
Faith,” might be accepted as a statement of one of his first 
principles: ‘‘In truths of faith our personal will enters at every 
step, limiting and valuing the premises, accepting, defining, 
and safeguarding the conclusion. Faith is certitude, but it is 
certitude in which the personal will holds and turns the scales. 
Thus faith is a vital action; not a mere mechanical process. 
It is not ruled by mere mechanical laws of heaviest and great- 
est, but by the subtler laws of truest and best.” 


"Dr. Alexander MacDonald deserves 

QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. a great deal of credit for the stu- 
By V. Rev. A. MacDonald. dious industry with which he is 
dealing with many intellectual prob- 

lems which are disturbing and perplexing this present age. Too 
few Catholics approach these grave disputes, and too little Catho- 
lic teaching is brought to bear on them. When, therefore, a ca- 
pable student like Dr. MacDonald appears in the arena he should 
be welcomed and encouraged, and we would like to be among 
those whose voices are most earnest in wishing him well. The 
latest book * from his pen is a collection of essays on the Bib- 
lical Question, the Virgin Birth, the Blessed Virgin, and Immor- 
tality. These matters are treated from the standpoint of strictly 
traditional Catholic theology, and are expressed in a clear and 
agreeable English style. Every student of theology will be 
stimulated by the book, even if one must differ at times from 
the learned author. For it must be remembered that there is 


* Questions of the Day. By Very Rev. Alexander MacDonald, V.G. New York: The 
Christian Press Association. ; 


VOL. LXXXII.—17 * 
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a wide region of theological speculation where differences of 
opinion are permitted and are wholesome. Hence, if we indi- 
cate one or two points wherein we would be pleased to see 
another mode of treatment adopted, no one should think us over- 
critical. ; 
The essay on the Biblical Question aims at giving us a clue 
to a solution of those ordinary difficulties with which the whole 
world is now familiar; difficulties arising from apparent contra- 
dictions, seemingly mistaken scientific statements, and so on. 
Dr. MacDonald’s method of settling all such troubles lies in the 
distinction between the noumenal and the phenomenal truth of 
biblical statements. In one or other form this is a familiar 
remedy; but we respectfully suggest that it is inadequate, as 
here stated; though we fancy that it could be adapted so as to 
cover the case fairly well. Writers on the biblical question 
should squarely state and squarely face such questions as: What 
is the historical value necessarily to be attributed to apparently 
historical statements? Is there any place to be conceded to 
folklore, legend, or borrowings from non-Hebraic religions? 
To what extent may we admit implicit quotations? These are 
the questions students desire to have answered, and Dr. Mac- 
Donald does not bring his theory face to face with them. We 
cannot imagine that Dr. MacDonald has not read Pére Lagrange’s 
Methode Historique, or Bonaccorsi’s La Verita Storica del’ Esa- 
tenco, or Hummelauer’s Exegetisches zur Inspirationsfrage ; but 
we found in his work no vestige of these Catholic essays, 
which are simply indispensable to any one who would deal with 
this difficult and delicate. subject. These men confront difficul- 
ties squarely, and Dr. MacDonald will not take it ill if we sug- 
gest that he has something to learn from them. At all events, 
theology and theologians as such are powerless to solve the 
biblical question of to-day. It is a matter for an experienced, 
critical scholar and for no one else. A priori theology is as 
impotent to pronounce upon the mode and_ processes of inspi- 
ration as it was to tell us anything concerning the mode and 
processes of creation. Physical science has told us more of the 
nature of the universe in the last fifty years than theology had 
told us in centuries, though it tried hard to provide us with 
the information. The obvious reason is that matters of physi- 
cal science are outside the scope of theology. So too are mat- 
ters of pure criticism outside its scope. The theologian’s duty 
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is to see that the critic does not contradict a definite teaching 
of faith; but with criticism as such he should interfere as little 
as possible. 

The chapter on the Virgin Birth is a criticism of Father Tyr- 
rell’s statement that we can imagine an Incarnation without a 
virgin birth. It is a futile controversy, of course; though the 
theologically-minded will be diverted by Dr. MacDonald’s at- 
tempt to wrest St. Thomas from Father Tyrrell’s side to his 
own. In conclusion, we would repeat our good wishes to this 
sturdy and fearless writer, and trust that we shall have the 
pleasure of reading other volumes from his pen. 


About forty years ago Bishop Bag- 

NOTES ON CHRISTIAN’ shawe delivered a course otf lec- 
DOCTRINE. tures on Christian Doctrine to the 

By Bishop Bagshawe. pupils of the Hammersmith Train- 

ing College, London. The notes 

which he used are reproduced in this volume.* The notes con- 
stitute an explanation of the Creed, the Decalogue, the Sacra- 
ments, the Holy Sacrifice, and the chief forms of devotion. The 
instructions, clear and concise in statement, are sufficiently co- 
pious to constitute a presentation of doctrine sufficiently de- 
tailed for the laity. Presumably in his lectures the bishop 
pointed out to his pupils the dividing line between matters of 
obligatory faith and mere theological opinions more explicitly 
than this distinction is indicated in the printed reproduction. 
A non-Catholic studying this book would have no reason to 
suspect that the mystery of the Incarnation or the Trinity 
stands on a very different footing, as far as Catholic belief is 
concerned, from the statement that Eve was tempted by Luci- 
fer under the form of a serpent. It is hard to believe that the 
pupils of a training college were dismissed into the world labor- 
ing under the impression that the Catholic Church pledges her- 
self to the teaching that, besides the limbus of the Fathers, 
“ there are three other prisons within the earth,” viz., Purgatory, 
the limbus of unbaptized children, and the hell of the damned. 
The systematic arrangement and clearness of the book ought 
to render it very helpful to Sunday-school teachers. 


| 


* Notes on Christian Doctrine. By the Most Reverend Edward G. Bagshawe, D.D. Lon- 
don: Kegan, Paul & Trench. ; 
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This volume* is a reprint of a ser- 

CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. ies of instructive leaflets, couched 

By Fr. Zulueta, S.J. in epistolary form, that, in the 
: past few years, appeared in a popu- 
lar magazine of the Jesuit Fathers in England. The object. of 
the Letters is to furnish to grown-up Catholics a knowledge, 
more ample and minute than is contained in the catechism, of 
the scope of the duties imposea by the Decalogue and the pre- 
cepts of the Church. The tone is that of an affable, kindly, 
experienced director of faultless taste, addressing Catholics of 
intelligence and good breeding. Blending exhortation with ex- 
position, and not disdaining to enliven his serious mood with 
an occasional touch of playfulness, the instructor expounds the 
whole content of Catholic duty. Wherever occasion requires 
it, he is careful to show the reasonableness of the demands 
which the Church makes upon us. Almost all the ordinary 
questions on difficulties submitted to a confessor are antici- 
pated. Doctrine is laid down with theological accuracy in 
everyday language. 

In matters dogmatic, Father Zulueta leans almost invariably 
to the side of strjctest interpretation. One rubs one’s eyes, 
however, and readjusts one’s glasses, on reading that, in order 
to constitute heresy, an error ‘‘must concern a doctrine con- 
tained or revealed in the Scriptures, and also proposed as such 
by the Church to our belief.” In the text italics are employed 
as above; apparently to emphasize the statement. As the 
Church teaches that Revelation may be contained not only in 
the Scriptures, but also in Tradition, size scripto, we must. pre- 
sume that the author has, in the above sentence, inadvertently 
omitted an important phrase. 

In the interpretation of purely moral, as distinct from reli- 
gious precepts, Father Zulueta is guided by the spirit of be- 
nignity which shuns the danger of aggravating unnecessarily 
the burden ofthe law. When authorities differ, he usually fol- 
lows those who concede the most to human weakness. Only 
in one instance, however, does he carry benignity to a point 
where one may legitimately inquire whether it does not begin 
to deserve a harsher name. Under the head of scandal we find 
the following passage: ‘‘ The publican also has no duty to re- 
tire from his trade for the reason that some of his customers 


* Letters on Christian Doctrine. By F. M. Zulueta, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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choose to get drunk on the premises, on account of the serious 
loss such a step would entail. Neither, for a similar reason, 
does he commit scandal by selling more liquor to’ one who has 
already taken as much as is good for him, since the handing 
of drink across the counter is not in itself a part of the sin of 
drunkenness”’ (p. 233). The first of these statements, certainly, 
can be defended by the authority of eminent theologians. But, 
none the less is it in flagrant opposition to the spirit of the 
teaching and legislation of the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more concerning liquor selling. The second statement, we re- 
spectfully submit, salva reverentia, is perniciously lax, and ethi- 
cally, if not also theologically, indefensible. The handing of 
drink across the counter to a man on the verge of intoxica- 
tion (for this we take to be the meaning of the euphemism, 
‘‘who already has had as much as is good for him”), is, in- 
deed, no part of the sin of drunkenness. But it is immediate, 
direct co-operation in that sin. The handing of a dose of 
chloral across the counter is no part of the act of self-destruc- 
tion. But if I furnish this drug to a man, when I know he 
will kill himself with it, though he means, not to commit sui- 
cide, but to enjoy a pleasant sensation, then in the eyes of 
God, and even before the civil law, I am guilty of a crime. 
True, I cannot plead that to refuse the customer would mean 
a considerable pecuniary loss to me, while the publican may 
truthfully claim that to refuse to serve half-drunken, or more 
than half-drunken, men would be seriously to diminish his 
revenue. But the casuistry which would accept this defense 
would make for the degradation of our moral standards. We 
question whether any member of the American hierarchy, 
after his attention would have been drawn to this paragraph, 
would grant an imprimatur to this otherwise excellent and ser- 
viceable book, which, we trust, will meet with a wide circula- 
tion in a corrected edition. 


After St. Edmund, Archbishop of 

THE MIRROR OF ST. Canterbury, had been driven from 
EDMUND. his See, and while he was living 

in exile at a monastery in Pon- 

tigny, he found time to write, for the instruction of some simple 
nun whose name we shall never know, a little treatise on spiri- 
tual perfection. It is this which has come down to us with 
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the title Zhe Mirror of St. Edmund,* and which, in pleasant, 
readable English, is now presented to the public as a sort of 
summary of Catholic ascetical teaching. Broken up into little 
chapters, sometimes no more than a page or two in length, 
written in simple and fervent but, at the same time, masterly 
style, the booklet possesses particular attractions for a class of 
readers to whom larger or more recondite treatises would ap- 
peal in vain. There is abundance of matter in it, nevertheless, 
and he who will peruse it slowly and meditatively will find 
therein precious nuggets of holy wisdom. 

The translation has been made from the old edition pub- 
lished by Mr. Horstmann in the Library of the Early English 
Writers; and we are glad to say that the translator has done 
her work neatly and well. 


The name of Margaret Fletcher has 

LIGHT FOR NEW TIMES. become so closely identified with 
By Margaret Fletcher. the forward movement in the ed- 
ucation of Catholic girls, that a 

new publication with her name attached may pretty safely be 
taken as an indication that the tide of progress is still rolling 
steadily onward. The reappearance of her latest bookf in 
more durable form is therefore an occasion for encouragement. 
Possibly there is something of truth in the criticism re- 
cently made that her writing shows considerable thoughtfulness 
and a tendency to be somewhat philosophical. And it may be 
true that we badly need simpler writings for the more juvenile 
reader. But Miss Fletcher really meets a serious want. There 
is a public for just such books and articles as she is writing; 
and whether or not lighter and more amusing publications be 
needed, it is certain that a great army of girls will profit im- 
mensely if they are made acquainted with the existence of her 
works. It would be unmerited and unmeaning praise to affirm 
that she has given to all of us exactly what we desire; or that 
there is no room for improvement in the work that she has 
put forth. But her work is of a high order; her aim is in the 


* The Mirror of St. Edmund, Done into modern English by Francesca M. Steele. With 
a Preface by the Very Rev, Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


t Light for New Times. A Book for Catholic Girls. By Margaret Fletcher, Oxford, Eng- 
land. With a Preface by W. D. Strappini, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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right direction; and she is assisting a class which, in the past, 
has had to rely principally on writers who are not of the 
Catholic faith. 

Given a lively, intelligent, good-hearted girl, just loosed 
from the restraining influences of her convent school, a group 
of associates typical of the ordinary world in which girls usu- 
ally find themselves to-day, and an opportunity for a little 
reading or reflection on ‘the facts which are challenging such a 
girl’s attention from hour to hour, and one has a situation 
where the book before us would perhaps play a very significant 
part in determining the bent of a fine spirit. It is full of plain, 
intelligible talk about subjects which ought to be taken into 
account by any such girl, and, as a matter of fact, are taken 
into account, with more or less success, by many such girls. 
The use of liberty and the nature of responsibility and the 
whole difficult question of attempting some sort of . modus vi- 
vendi for a Catholic in a world which is far from being Catho- 
lic in theory and still farther from it in practice; these are 
matters which must be considered and studied, if the present 
situation is to be dealt with successfully. For suggestion, aid, 
and guidance in this, Light for New Times is to be recom- 
mended to our Catholic girls and to those who have their 
well-being at heart. May it find its way into the hands of the 
many who have been awaiting it. It will, perhaps, fail to help 
some readers—so might a retreat— but that it will do good 
to many there can hardly be any reasonable doubt. 


If somebody were to open this 

A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN book * without looking at the title, 
DIPLOMACY. and, after the wont of a saunterer 

By Hiil. around the shelves of a library, 

cast an eye over the table of con- 

tents, or dip into its pages here and there, he would probably 
fancy that he had come across an able history of the temporal 
papacy. And it is not unlikely that a subsequent inspection 
of the title would suggest to him the propriety of reconsider- 
ing the meaning which he had hitherto attached to the word 
diplomacy. For the author of this highly interesting volume 
assumes that a history of diplomacy means a great deal more 


* A History of Diplomacy in the International Development of Europe. Vol.1. The Strug- 
gle for. Universal Empire. By David Jayne Hill, LL.D. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 
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than a story of embassies, the negotiation of treaties, exchanges 
between nations of -views on matters of common interest, and 
an investigation of the circumstances through which the man- 
agement of such business came to bea special branch of state- 
craft. As Mr. Hill conceives his task, a history of European 
diplomacy, besides all this, must give an account of everything 
embraced in the complexus of international activities that have 


‘ brought the various polities into relation with one another. 


Such a history resembles a general history, in much the same 
way as a geographical map of a country resembles a geological 
one. Such charts have the same extent, they show the same 
conspicuous landmarks and divisions; but they present the 
land from a different scientific point of view. All development, 
progress, or retrogression in internal affairs, whether religious, 
moral, social, or economic, wars, notable personages, fall within 
the purview of the diplomatic historian only just so far as they 
have significance for the relations of State to State. 

A favorable indication regarding Mr. Hill’s fitness for the 
task that he has undertaken is the fact that he has ignored the 
conventional opinion which assumes that the history of Euro- 
pean diplomacy begins with the treaty of Westphalia. A scien- 
tific knowledge df modern conditions is to be obtained only by 
tracing them from their beginnings, through their subsequent 
developments—which means that one must go back to the 
period when, in the decadence of the Roman Empire, a new 
order, dominated by the spiritual power of Christianity, arose 
to renew the face of the earth; when, we quote from Mr. Hill, 
“freed from the restrictions hitherto imposed upon it, inspired 
by the universality of its own ideals, the Church began its 
splendid task of winning the population of the empire to its 
creed, and gathering the lowly and the great within its fold.” 

Accordingly, this first introductory volume is devoted to 
the rise of the temporal papacy, the renewal of the idea of the 
empire, the subsequent struggles between pope and emperor, 
the disappearance of the imperial idea, and the rise of inde- 
pendent kingdoms. The plan of the author comprises future 
volumes treating of the diplomacy of the age of absolutism, -of 
the revolutionary era, of the constitutional movement, and of 
commercial imperialism. The present volume may be considered 
a complete work. 

Discerning with a sure eye the steady persistence of cer- 
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tain dominating ideas and principles, amid superficial fluctua- 
tions, and following the essential onward march otf forces under 
many incidental retrogressions and divergences, the author 
throws a steady light on what may be called, though he does 
not employ the term, the providential guidance of events which 
has resulted in the establishment of modern Europe. By neg- 
lecting whatever does not bear on his subject, and resolutely 
condensing when surveying matters of minor importance, he 
husbands his space in order to treat fully every event of sig- 
nificance. 

A recapitulatory paragraph at the end of each chapter, and 
an introductory one at the beginning of the following one, 
fixes the reader’s attention on the thread which guides him 
through the labyrinth. When events are reached which con- 
tribute strongly to determine the subsequent course of history, 
such, for example, as the treaty of Verdun, he is careful to 
point out their influence with special emphasis. 

This kind of history serves much better than the more 
general form to bring into prominence the part played by great 
minds who formulated far-reaching plans, or helped to estab- 
lish, or to defend some dynamic idea. Hence great church- 
men, like St. Leo the Great, St. Gregory, St. Bernard, Inno- 
cent III.,.and Boniface VIII., loom large on Mr. Hill’s canvas. 
And, faithful to the spirit which, on the whole, is cherished by 
our present-day historians of the first rank, he is looking, not 
for facts or appearances to prove some pre-conceived theory, 
but for truth. The result is that the papacy and the Church 
are treated by him with a measure of justice which, hitherto, 
they rarely received from a non-Catholic writer. Seldom, at 
the hand of any one who considers it to be an axiomatic 
truth that modern liberty is the most precious gain of advanc- 
ing civilization, has the Pope who denounced Magna Charta as 
a vile, despicable, and iniquitous pact, been so- handsomely ap- 
preciated as he is in the following passage: “It would be an 
injustice to the character of Innocent III. to regard him as the 
mere incarnation of worldly domination and political intrigue. 
If he carried the idea of temporal power to a greater length 
than any of his predecessors, it was because the aspiration for 
power was the characteristic of his time, and the possession of 
authority seemed the only way to insure the right regulation 
of the world. It is necessary to judge the sentiments and ac- 
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tions of an age by the standards of the time. Thus judged, 
Innocent stands out as the embodiment of religious enthusiasm 
raised to a position of high potentiality. The Church was the 
only really European institution of the day, and the Papacy 
was the almost universally recognized authority in the Church. 
To extend and strengthen its powers, and to bring all men 
under its sway, were, therefore, from the papal point of view, 
the highest services that could be rendered to humanity.” 

Our students of ecclesiastical history who are condemned 
to depend, in most instances, on works absolutely devoid of 
scientific method, will find this work valuable for two reasons: 
it will enable them to acquire a clear,- luminous view of the 
secular activities of the papacy in the widest field on which it 
was displayed; it will, furthermore, provide them with an ex- 
cellent object lesson in the method of studying history. 

Nowadays, when one hears so much of the demoralizing 
effects on character of American public life, it is refreshing to 
find one of our public men willing to devote his energies to 
scholarly occupations, and able to produce a work of such high 
excellence as, judging from the first instalment, Mr. Hill’s 
History of European Diplomacy promises to be. 


This first rose of autumn* is a 

ROSE 0’ THE RIVER. young Maine girl, pretty, of course, 

By Kate Douglas Wiggin. lively, good natured, and a first- 
class housekeeper. What wonder 

that she was sought by all the young men along the river. 
The river is the Saco, down which in the springtime float the 
great rafts of logs destined for the sawmills. The breaking 
up of the jams that occur during the passage of the rafts is 
the chief object of local interest, and the finest opening for 
native heroism and intrepidity. Young Stephen makes such 
good use of his opportunities here that he obtains from Rose 
a promise of her hand. She, however, remains subject to 
vague aspirations after the delights of city life, of which she 
has heard something. Then appears on the scene a Prince 
Charming, in the person of a clerk in a Boston department 
store, who causes a very serious jam in Stephen’s love affairs. 
But the marriage bells which have been postponed for a little 


* Rose o' the River. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. [Illustrated by George Wright. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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ring out merrily in the end. With a slight plot and common- 
place incident, the author, through her clever delineation of 
Maine manners and peculiarities, makes up an amusing story 
that may be read in a couple of hours. 


This volume of spiritual direction * 
LETTERS ON THE SPIRI- consists of two series of letters ad- 
TUAL LIFE. dressed to two nuns. The author, 
By l’Abbe de Tourville. who died in 1903, was a priest dis- 
tinguished for his learning, zeal, 
and piety—gifts which enabled him to exercise a deep influ- 
ence over a circle much wider, and, intellectually, more im- 
portant, than that which fell within his humble official range. 
In the first series, addressed to a person addicted to scruples, 
the method of authority is steadily resorted to, and if we may 
judge from the gradual subsidence of the note, with satisfactory 
results. The general tenor of the direction is in accordance 
with the maxim of St. Paul: Rejoice, again I say to you, re- 
Jjoice, supplemented by that of St. Augustine, Ama, et fac quod 
vis. There is a constant insistence upon the dangers of para- 
lyzing one’s spiritual energies by a morbid indulgence in intro- 
spection, and of frittering them away in gathering up the mint 
and cummin of petty externalities, instead of devoting them to 
the cultivation of the wheat of the Gospel, loving confidence in 
Jesus Christ. As may be seen from both series, the writer be- 
lieves that the true scheme of religious perfection for those en- . 
gaged in active work does not call for the absolute extirpation 
of one’s individuality, or the suppression of all personal initia- 
tive. Corresponding to the value assigned to cheerful, loving 
service in personal development, the abbé advocates the culti- 
vation of an inspiring optimism towards outside life. When 
his correspondent deplores that some of her relatives have for- 
gotten her convent in their wills, he advises her not to be af- 
flicted, for, nuwadays, private fortunes in the world can be of 
more service than if they were handed over to religious insti- 
tutions ; and, he adds, funds devoted to religious foundations, in 
the long run, always find themselves diverted to ends quite dif- 
ferent than those for which they were intended. Is the tax- 
gatherer too much in evidence? ‘‘ Do not be downcast. There 
are worse evils for a convent than the tax-gatherer.” 
* Pidté Confiante, Lettres dl’ Abbé de Tourville. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 
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When he finds a tendency to expand into jeremiads over 
the evil conditions of the day, he writes: ‘‘ There is no need to 
weep over the world as if it were lost. We witness simply a 
crisis between the old spirit and the new; and the crisis be- 
comes more acute as the old spirit perceives that nothing is 
any longer adjusted to its point of view.” 

Apart from its utility as a piece of direction, the following 
passage is interesting for the vistas of which it affords a glimpse: 
“If you are troubled by clouds gathering over your faith, 
it is merely because that subject has been so poorly taught in 
view of actual needs, that one cannot always know where one 
stands. -On this account I have been driven to begin again all 
my theological studies, in order to come to solid ground. Some 
day I shall put you amu courant, for it is a deplorable thing to 
leave souls unstable on those bases of their faith which are in 
themselves as solid as a rock. ‘The little ones have asked for 
bread, and there was no one to break it to them.’ In this 
age everything is to be recast, even those things which, in 
themselves, are unchangeable. Has nature changed? Never- 
theless you perceive that our methods of interrogating it, 
through chemistry and physics, have changed. Our methods 
improve and we see better the same things. This, precisely, is 
what is needed in regard to doctrine.” 

The reader of this volume is prepared to learn that the 
author, a disciple of Le Play, was a deep student of the social 
sciences, and has left some valuable work on questions of socio- 
logy, which his editors promise to publish. 


To a great number of us John of 

LETTERS OF JOHN OF Avila is best known, perhaps, by 
AVILA. the fact that he was the person 

selected to pronounce upon the 

supernatural experiences of St. Teresa; and that it was for his 
information she undertook to write her famous autobiography. 
But he has other claims upon the admiration and gratitude of 
the reader of ascetical literature; though, until the present time, 
there has been little of his writing available to the modern 
English world. The volume* before us—with its interesting ac- 
count of his life from the pen of the Abbot Gasquet—will, 


* Letters of Blessed John of Avila. Translated from the Spanish by the Benedictines of 
Stanbrook. With Preface by Abbot Gasquet, O. S. B. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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therefore, serve to introduce a new figure into the select as- 
semblage of writers from whom we seek inspiration and spiri- 
tual nourishment. 

In his own day John of Avila, as might easily be inferred 
from the part assigned him in determining the character of St. 
Teresa’s piety, was a man of unusual distinction. As preacher, 
director, and author he won commendations of a kind that come 
to but few. He had considerable share in the formation of 
more than one canonized ‘saint; and his teaching was listened 
to reverently by men as careful in the selection of their spiri- 
tual masters as the Spanish Jesuits, who used to read his works 
in the refectory during a considerable portion of the year. 

The present selection of his letters—twenty-five in number 
—has been made from a series of nearly one hundred and fifty. 
They are varied enough to give a good idea of the general 
characteristics of the saint’s teaching, and possess sufficient 
coherency to form an acceptable little treatise. They are con- 
cerned for the most part with encouraging and consoling souls 
in affliction, and probably will be none the less welcome to the 
majority of us on that account. 


In this lecture * we have a concise, 
THE FREEDOM OF THE lucid presentation of the chief 
WILL. scholastic arguments for the free- 
By Sharpe. dom of the will, stated in Jan- 
guage divested, as far as possible, 
of technical phraseology. The proof which lies in the common 
conviction of mankind is forcibly brought out. The fallacy 
underlying the determinist position, that the will always obeys 
the strongest motive, is neatly exposed; and much is made 
of the fact that determinists are obliged to confess that even 
they, who hold as true that the will is determined, are com- 
pelled, under penalty of shattering the bases of all social and 
moral life, to treat their own opinion as an error. The stu- 
dent whose philosophic development has depended on some of 
our popular text books will be somewhat surprised to find the 
statement that “it is beyond all doubt that the consciousness 
of freedom cannot be based, as it is popularly supposed to be, 
upon a direct intuition of freedom as such.” 
The lecturer exposes in outline the classic theory of the re- 


* The Freedom of the Will, By the Reverend A. B. Sharpe, M.A. (Westminster Lec- 
tures.) St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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lation between will and intellect, and endeavors to solve the 
crux which seems to arise when the two faculties are repre- 
sented as mutually obeying each other in a seemingly endless 
merry-go-round. He intrepidly assumes as incontrovertible the 
view that the will cannot help obeying the final. report of the 
intellect. He might, perhaps, have observed here that, while 
this is the opinion upheld by the school which has always 
claimed to be the faithful exponent and hereditary guardian of 
Thomistic doctrine, another school contends that the true Tho- 
mistic teaching is just the contradictory. In this ‘‘ clash of yea 
and nay’”’ the truth lies. But why disregard the authority which 
warns us of the folly of needlessly taking part in a neighbor’s 
quarrel? In conclusion the lecturer slightly touches upon the 
theological problem of the relation of the will and grace, but 
he prudently excuses himself from undertaking a discussion of 
the topic. The task which he did undertake, that is, to show 
that the theory of free will satisfactorily accounts for the facts, 
whereas the doctrine of determinism fails to explain the most 
important ones, he has discharged in full; so that this little 
volume must rank as a useful, popular presentation and defense 
of a truth equally indispensable to morality and to religion. 


This volume * covers the questions 

SUMMA OF PHILOSOPHY. of the existence of God and the 

divine attributes. Like its two 

predecessors, it is remarkable for its clear, compact arrangement ; 

for the happy medium that it strikes between jejune brevity and 

unnecessary diffuseness; and for the fairness with which it treats 
both sides in controverted questions, 

The author, whose name religious modesty conceals from us, 
is conferring a benefit on ecclesiastical students. If one con- 
siders only the number of text-books that already compete for 
the honor of guiding the beginner to the perennial wells of 
scholastic philosophy, one would be inclined to say that a 
zealous scholar might easily find a more profitable occupation 
than adding to the plethoric list. But, as everybody knows, 
mere numbers here do not indicate an abundance of distinct 
and separate aids to study. There is a multitude of individuals, 
Sut no useful variations of the type. In this field of produc- 


*Summula Philosophie Scholastice ad Usum Adolescentium Seminarii Beate Marie de 





Monte Mellario Concinnata. Volumen III. (Pars Prior.) Theologia Naturalis.’ Dublini: 
Apud Browne et Nolan. 
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tion the law of characterization has reigned for generations. 
No useful divergence disturbs the monotonous current of he- 
redity. Every new compendium is a copy of its predecessor, 
or of the model from which its predecessor was copied. Some 
slight, insignificant inversions in the order of the questions, a 
little more partizanship, or a little more impartiality, on the 
grounds where Neri and Bianchi are marshaled against one an- 
other, are the only apology offered by each newcomer for his 
superfluous existence. Beyond this—the same old theses, the 
same old proofs, the same old objections, just as if the human 
mind had been standing at gaze for ages. 

For this reason we have welcomed the first two volumes, 
and we now welcome this third section of the Mount Mellary 
compendium. It has dared to add tothe text copious notes, 
usually in English, from modern sources, and thereby it will 
give the students who use it at least an inkling of the posi- 
tion of the modern mind. This feature would be still more 
welcome if we could accept it as a pledge that from the 
same quarter our students will yet be supplied with some sup- 
plementary studies that will treat competently the problems of 
natural theology, as they are posed in our own day. Though 
at bottom the arguments for the truths of natural religion and 
the objections advanced against them remain the same, still 
the point of conflict shifts from age to age, and the foe must 
be followed and met on his own ground. As a consequence; 
the comparative importance of questions varies. Many that 
seemed capital in the estimate of the philosophical and theo- 
logical mind three hundred years ago, have been crowded 
into the background by others more fundamental and, conse- 
quently, now more pressing. A good third of the present 
volume, we notice, is, in compliance with strict traditions, de- 
- voted to the subtle theories and never-ending discussions that 
are busied in finding answers to the problems of sow God knows 
futurity of this, that, and the other kind; ow he co-operates 
in human actions; how he, who is one indivisible, unchanging, 
unchangeable Act, wills one thing antecedenter, and wills some- 
thing entirely opposite consequenter ; and other such questions 
in which the plummet of reason is employed to sound the 
depths of infinity. 

Certainly the study of scholastic speculation in this region 
affords excellent dialectical training. But does it pay, just now, 
to devote so much precious time to speculations which many 
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able and holy men have found to-do little more than give 
added emphasis to the warning that, as it is not good for a 
man to eat much honey, so he that is a searcher of Majesty 
shall be overwhelmed by glory? As we listen to the fearless 
scholastic laying bare the inner workings of the divine nature, 
the solidity of his premises, and the force of his logic com- 
pel our assent. But a haunting thought, which refuses to be 
exorcised, suggests a pause. In other matters, incomparably 
more accessible to our reason, scholasticism built up, out of 
what it supposed to be solid truth, an imposing edifice, which, 
under the pitiless light of modern knowledge, turns out to be 
of such stuff as dreams are made. Is it not just possible that 
to a mind, not seeing through a glass darkly, but contem- 
plating the Vision face to face, all this other speculation would 
appear as futile as the old theology about the universe, with 
its flat earth, its incorruptible empyrean, its cycles and epicy- 
cles, appears to the modern astronomer? Perhaps the time has 
not yet come to write a natural theology that would present 
ancient truth in a modern garb; the need for such a work is 
with us. 


‘ At the request of the late Cardi- 
REMINISCENCES. nal Vaughan, a member of the 

By Fr. Kirk. Oblates of St. Charles, the com- 

munity of priests founded by Car- 

dinal Manning, in the Archdiocese of Westminster, during the 
earlier years of his ministry, has published a history of the 
work doné by the Oblates in the west of London. This little 
society, which was always dear to its founder, has done noble 
work and has been rewarded with abundant fruit. Father 
Kirk’s chronicle * is of general interest, as the triumphs of the 
faith recorded in it are typical of what has been going on in 
several parts of England for the past half century. By those 
who cherish personal recollections of the many zealous priests 
here mentioned, or affiliations with the places and institutions 
recorded, this story, told so charmingly by the old man elo- 
quent, will be highly valued. And, doubtless, the future his- 
torians of England’s second spring will appreciate the fore- 
sight which has treasured up for him many precious details 
- that more pretentious works will have left to perish in oblivion. 


* Reminiscences of an Oblate ‘of St. Charles. By the Reverend Francis J. Kirk, O.S.C. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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The golden jubilee of the Sisters 
A STORY OF FIFTY of the Holy Cross, which was cele- 
YEARS. brated last summer, has produced 
an inspiring contribution to our 
American Catholic history.* In a volume marked by an Eng- 
lish style of real distinction, and a modest spirit to which all 
boasting is foreign, some unknown member of the Congrega- 
tion has told the story of half a century of zeal and prayer, 
the results of which are as wide as our country and as imper- 
ishable as the heavenly kingdom itself. In schoolroom and in 
hospital, caring for orphans and soothing pain upon the bat- 
tlefield, the Holy Cross nuns have given a shining example of 
the power and beauty of consecrated lives; and have done a 
work so noble as to elicit from the highest quarters testi- 
monials of appreciation and gratitude. Their Civil War rec- 
ord is more than honorable; it is sacred. On the field at Fort 
Donelson, and in the military hospitals at Paducah, Memphis, 
and Louisville, these sisters wrought deeds of unobtrusive 
courage equal to the best display of valor on the part of Fed- 
erals or Confederates. ‘‘ None excelled them,” says Archbishop 
Ireland, “in daring feats and religious fervor; no other order 
made such sacrifices as the Holy Cross.” 

The history of such a community is a consolation and an 
inspiration. We laid down this beautifully written book with 
a wish that the Congregation may be augmented with hundreds 
of new members who will pass on to a future generation the 
virtues and the courage of the beginners and pioneers. 


* A Story of Fifty Years. Notre Dame, Indiana: Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
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The Tablet (16 Sept.): Dr. Felix de Backer concludes his series, 
“‘Lourdes and the Doctors,” with an article entitled 
“‘ Rhythm and Mechanism of Miraculous Cures.” Sever- 
al cures are alleged, each attested by scientific recogni- 
tion. The characteristics of the Great Force are dis- 
cussed, and the fitness of supernatural intervention in 
behalf of the faithful poor and suffering is clearly set 
forth. 

(23 Sept.): The full text of three sermons delivered 
by the Bishop of Newport, Abbot Gasquet, and the 
Bishop of Clifton, at the opening of the Abbey Church 
at Downside. All three are superior efforts of sacred 
eloquence. The subjects treated are: ‘The Past of 
Monasticism’’; ‘‘The Story of the English Benedic- 
tines’’; and the dominant note of the third sermon is 
that of thanksgiving joined with a strong confidence as 
to what thé future still holds veiled. The Abbot Presi- 
dent of the English Benedictines has received a letter 
from Pope Pius X., conferring important privileges upon 
the new church at Downside. 

(30 Sept.): The Roman correspondent gives an inter- 
esting account of the Holy Father’s endeavors to as- 
sist his suffering countrymen in Southern Italy.——At 
a recent Conference of the Catholic Truth Society, the 
Rev. Thomas Jackson laments the fewness of English 
and Irish missionaries in the heathen parts of the East. 
There are numbers of British Catholics filling all kinds 
of offices, and in nearly every capacity except that of 
missionary. This state of affairs seems to the writer 
strange and incomprehensible. 

The Hibbert Journal (Oct.): The editor believes that our Chris- 
tian scholars have heretofore given far too little consid- 
eration to non-Christian religions and especially to Bud- 
dhism. This can be the case no longer. Through the 
rise of Japan, Buddhism has been revealed as a factor 
of immense potency in the moral development of the 
race. The writer goes on to discuss the following ques- 
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tion, which he offers in a strictly hypothetical form: 
How would our views of the moral supremacy of Chris- 
tendom be affected ‘‘zf a race of non-Christian men 
should appear who, when judged by accepted standards 
of character, should be at once pronounced the moral 
-superiors of Christian races’’? M. Anesaki devotes a 
lengthy paper entitled: ‘‘ How Christianity Appeals to 
a Japanese Buddhist,” to a comparison of the Christian 
religion with Buddhism. Both religions, he says, claim 
to be universal, both have the same mission, namely, to 
spread their respective doctrines over the entire world. 
He believes that the harmony of these two absolute re- 
ligions is as grave a problem of the future as the har- 
mony of the various divisions of Christianity. ‘‘ Can,’’ 
he asks, ‘‘a Buddhist nation contribute anything to civ- 
ilization without being converted to Christianity?” ‘‘Is 
it possible that Christian nations and the Christian civ- 
ilization adhering to Christianity should keep in har- 
mony with the Buddhist nations and Buddhist civiliza- 
tion?’ The latter and greater part of the article is de- 
voted to a discussion of these questions. 

International Journal of Ethics (July): In an article on the 
“Moral Training of the Young in the Catholic Church,” 
Philip R. McDevitt gives a clear exposition of the prin- 
‘ciples that underlie Catholic education and explains the 
practical working, out. of those principles in the Arch- 

, diocese of Philadelphia. Two other articles of especial 
interest are, an historical sketch of vicarious sacrifice, 
by Charles W. Super, and a discussion of the analogies 
between moral causation and artistic production, by A. 
VD. Linsay. 

(October): Robert A. Woods traces the growth of social 
work from the time when it was a mere avocation for 
gentlemen of means to the present day, when it is right- 
ly numbered among the professions. M. V. O’Shea 
has a remarkable paper on the development. of the ethi- 
cal consciousness in the child. Henry S. Salt, of the 
Humanitarian League, London, condemns corporal pun- 
ishment and writes a strong argument for its abolition. 

The Crucible (Sept.): In this second issue of this Quarterly of 

Higher Education for Women, the editor invites articles 
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on educational and social topics, expressing the hope, 
that “‘ diffidence as to literary gifts or want of experience 
will not deter any one from writing who is conscious of 
something to say,” the object of the magazine being to 
offer a medium for the exchange of ideas on the educa- 
tion of women and the part they are to play in social 
life. Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., contributes a thought- 
inspiring article on ‘Will Power and Obedience,” in 
which he holds that we can be sure that obedience is a 
virtue only in the strong character—an idea apparently 
foreign to the prevailing notion of modern spiritual lit- 
erature. Miss Crawford makes a plea for a more syste- 
matic and extensive teaching of art to schoolgirls. 
Sr. M. Catherine writes of ‘‘The True Goal of Educa- 
tion.” Mildred Partridge compares the advantages of 
home and school education. Sr. M. Frances offers 
some suggestions for the arrangement of studies and 
classes in convent schools. 

Psychological Review—Monograph Supplement: ‘The 
Theory of Psychical Dispositions.” By Charles A. Du- 
bray, S.M. A Dissertation Submitted to the Faculty of 
Philosophy df the Catholic University of America, in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, Washington, D. C., 1905. Pp. 170. 
de Lille (Aug.): Th. Lewridan, in his article on “ Epi- 
graphy in the Department of the North,” gives many 
valuable hints concerning the importance of this science. 
The investigation of epigraphs, monuments, coins, etc., 
provides the student of history with most valuable in- 
formation. It serves to fix uncertain dates, to rectify 
facts, to tell of the customs and usages of the people, 
etc. Especially is epigraphy important for local history 
of any kind. In the history of art it is useful, and like- 
wise in the science of philology. | 

















La Revue Apologetique (16 Sept.): ‘‘ The Apologetic Problem ” 


is taken up by J. V. Bainvel and given a very satisfying 
explanation. He writes of it from many points of view, 
considering it especially as a practical problem for all 
Christians. It is an intellectual problem for those en- 
trusted with the defence of faith. They must know the 
needs of souls, and must be able to give reasonable ex- 
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planations for the faith they wish to propagate. It is 
not the sentiment of religious belief they should cham- 
pion, but faith in a certain and particular form of re- 
ligious belief. Apologists for Catholicity can find a 
great deal of faith in those without the fold to serve as 
@ groundwork for Catholic doctrine, and another advan- 
tage to us comes from the fact that many outside the 
Church are dissatisfied, their usual state of mind is that 
of a critic or doubter. The Catholic mind, however, is 
normally in peace of spirit. We rest serenely in the 
possession of the truth. If all demonstrated this in life 
and conduct many would be led to enjoy this same 
truth and peace. 


Etudes (5 Sept.): The Belgian Catholics have many reasons to 


acknowledge the protection and guidance of God in their 
religious and political life. Little did they think that 
the happiness of the present day awaited them when, in 
1815, William I. ascended the throne of the Netherlands. 
Oppressed by the house of Orange, deprived of their 
rights as citizens, they remained firm in faith and in 
loyalty to principles. In 1830 the tide of affairs changed, 
Leopold I. was called to the throne of Belgium, now 
separated from Holland, and with him the Catholics, 
holding fast to their former principles, but changing 
their attitude, pleaded their cause. As a result, by de- 
grees, they have regained their rights as citizens, and as 
Catholics have obtained many signal privileges. One 
case will suffice for illustration: Twenty fathers of fam- 
ilies can demand from the community the organization 
of a school where religion is taught, and if a municipal - 
ity so decides religious teaching is obligatory in all the 
schools coming under its power. Such is the scope of 
H. Prélot’s article. Under the title ‘‘ Protestant and 
Catkolic Nations,” Yves de la Briére undertakes to ex- 
amine the statements of several Protestant historians, 
especially those of Rousset and Laveleye, concerning the 
condition of the Catholic and-Protestant nations. Both 
of these authors conclude that Protestantism is the cause 
of the prosperity of Germany, England, and the United 





States, while Catholic principles have brought Austria, 


France, and Spain to their present industrial condition. 
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These last three in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies were wholly Catholic and were the leading nations. 
But now, while they are called Catholic, it cannot be 
said that they are controlled by Catholic influences, but 
rather by Protestant and atheistic forces. On the other 
hand, England, Germany, and the United States cannot 
claim the title of Protestant nations, for a large portion 
of their populations is Catholic. Hence, the author ar- 
gues, the conclusion of Rousset and Laveleye cannot 
stand the test of criticism. 

(20 Sept.): In this number Yves de la Briére concludes 
his article on the “‘ Protestant: and Catholic Nations.” 
He examines into the real causes of prosperity and 
misery in the Protestant and Catholic sections of Swit- 
zerland and Germany, and in Catholic Spain and Prot- 
estant England. In Switzerland the soil and climate are 
the chief causes; in Germany, Catholic Bavaria has not 
the rich coal mines of Protestant Saxony. For the causes 
of Spanish retrogression we must go back to the times 
of Charles V. and Philip II., when the wealth of the 
New World was poured into Spain, causing luxury, idle- 
ness, and sloth. If we are to investigate the prosperity 
of England, we must not forget the Hundred Years’ War, 
the beginning of England’s vast sway, when a Catholic 
Edward held the sceptre. Likewise in the social order 
we see that it is not due to Catholic or Protestant in- 
fluences whether a country is good or bad, but rather 
to Christian influences. 


Le Correspondant (10 Sept.): The close of the “ Marriage of 


Talleyrand”’ tells,of the separation of Mme. Talleyrand 
from the Prince and her deathbed reconciliation to the 
Church and her asking of pardon for the scandal her life 
had caused—and of the Prince’s own reconciliation dur- 
ing his last hours at the hands of Mgr. Dupanloup. 
In the form of a review of Mrs. Atherton’s The Congueror, 
Jean Teincey sketches the career of Alexander Hamilton; 
for he thinks this a timely topic, in view of the fact that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s success at the polls signalizes the victory 
of the aristocratic party in the United States, and the 
progress of the country in a way which was opened 
first by Hamilton. Mr. Roosevelt is attacking those ex- 
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cesses which democracy makes dangerous in every land, 
and which in America had come to be erected into the 
very means of government. He is hard at work trying 
to make America a powerful unity in the world, to con- 
centrate by imperialism the force which the federalist 
spirit leaves divided and weak. 

(25 Sept.): Rudolphe Miiller sketches the Fifty-Second 
General Congress of German Catholics held at Strasburg 
on the 20th of last August. M. Aulard, Professor at 
the Sorbonne, having refused to serve on a committee 
for erecting a monument to Taine, whom he designates 
as a writer hostile to the republican and democratic and 
non-clerical spirit, an article is devoted by M. Pascal to 
a defense of Taine’s patriotism. 

a’ Histoire et de Littérature Religieuse (Sept.—Oct.): M. 
Loisy discusses critically the “great commandment” of 
love of God and neighbor. He thinks that the parable 
of the Good Samaritan should be the context of these 
words of our Lord. M. Paul Lejay studies the theol- 
ogy of Cesarius of Arles, especially his doctrine of sin. 
One of the peculiarities of the teaching of Czsarius is 
the belief that small sins coalesce to form grievous guilt. 
His opinions on hell are of great severity. So systematic 
is his theology that M. Lejay calls him /e premier homme 
du moyen dge-——M. A. Dufourcq cites some verses of 
the poem of the pagan prefect Rutilius Namatianus which 
look like an indirect refutation of St. Augustine’s City 
of God. 








Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (August-September): M. Mar- 


tin, writing on Origen as a biblical critic, says that Ori- 
gen held: 1. That the Septuagint should be received as 
canonical; 2. That the Scriptures are divine; 3. That 


_ they contain hidden and mysterious teachings; 4. That 


no merely human study, and no soul not in God’s grace, 
can discover their real meaning; 5. The greater number 
of men cannot understand the Scriptures; 6. That the 
rapid diffusion of Christianity is a strong proof that the 
Scriptures are true. A writer on the religion of Israel 
maintains that the order of prophets was of Canaanitish 
origin, and originally composed of dancing dervishes. 
The earliest Hebrew service for the dead may have been 
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adopted from the Egyptian. M. Girerd shows that God 
may not be the proximate and immediate cause of mira- 
cles, but may work them through second causes. Other 
articles are on Cartesian Doubt; Dante as a Catholic 
Mystic; Tertullian’s Theology and General Philosophy. 

Rassegna Nazionale (16 Sept.): Carlo Caviglione writes on the 
orthodoxy of the philosophical teachings of Rosmini in 
view of a couple of recent books on that subject. He 
applauds Professor Morando who, in the introduction to 
his three-volume work, first traces carefully the history 
of the war waged on Rosmini’s reputation for holiness 
and orthodoxy, and then, putting on the one side the 
condemned sense of the forty propositions, sets over 
against it the sense understood by the author and dedu- 
cible from the context, stating that this latter sense is 
conformable to the teaching of the Fathers and the Doc- 
tors of the Church. 

Civilta Cattolica (16 Sept.): Gives a résumé of a recent work 
by P. Lepicier upon Zhe Six Days of Creation, which, 
after adducing St. Thomas’ statement, “It is de fide that 
the first individuals of the various species have been 
immediately created by God,” goes on to say: ‘‘ Between 
Huxley, who called evolution incompatible with Chris- 
tianity, and Mivart, who regarded them as reconcilable, 
we do not hesitate to side with Huxley.” 
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The Fair Maid of Graystones. By Beulah M-rie Dix. Pp. 351. Price $1.50. A Diction- 
ary of Saintly Women. By Agnes B. C. Dunbar. Intwovolumes. Pp. 335. Price $4. 
The Educative Process. By William Chandler Bagley, Vice-President and Director of 
Training, Montana State Normal School. : 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

Lives of the English Martyrs. By Dom Bede.Cam. Price $2.75 net. Cantate Marial. 
Price 40 cents net. Grammar of Plain-Chant. Price 45 cents net. Mirror of St. Ed- 
mund. Price 80 cents net. Reminiscences of an Oblate. Price 75 cents net. Outline 
Conferences. Price 85 cents net. Zpistles and Gospels for Pulpit Use. By Very Rev. 
Richard A O'Gorman. Price $1.50. Meditations of the Passton of our Lord. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by a Passionist Father. : 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York : 

A History of Diplomacy. Vol. I. By David Jayne Hill, LL.D. Price $5 net. Bishop 

Gore on Catholic Claims. By Dom John Chapman, O.S.B. Price 25 cents. 
Fr. Pustet & Co., New York: ‘ 

The Crux of Pastoral Medicine. By Rev. Andrew Klarmann. Pp. 162. Price $1 net. 
1 Salmi. Tradotti dal Testo Originale e Commentati, da Salvatore Minocchi, Sec- 
onda Edizione. 
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CHRISTIAN PRESS ASSOCIATION PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York: 

The Tragedy of Calvary; or, the Minute Details of Christ's —— from Palm Sunday Morn- 
ing tll the Resurrection and Ascension. Taken from ee ecy, history, revelation, and 
ancient writings. By the Rev. James L. Meagher, D.D. Pp. 490. Price $1. 

G. P. PuTNAm’'s Sons, New York: 

Addresses: Historical, Political, Sociological. By Frederic R. Coudert. Pp. xviii.-452. 
THE NYVALL PREss, New York : ; 

The Crime of Christian Science.’ By Charles Stow. Pp. 24. Paper. 
B. HERDER, St. Louis, Mo. : 

Modern Free Thought. By the Rev J. Gerard, S.J. Price 30 cents net. The Household 
of Sir Thomas More. By Anne Manning. Price 60 cents, The Nun's Rule; Being the 
Ancren Riwle Modernized. By James Morton. With Introduction by Abbot Gasquet. 
Price $1.25. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., New York and Boston: 
‘alerian Persecution: A Study of the Relations between Church and State in the 
Third Century, A. D. By the Rev. Patrick J. Healy, D.D., of the Catholic University 
of America. Pp. xv.-285. Price $1.50 net. 
LITTLE, BROWN & Co., Boston, Mass. : 

The Indian Dispossessed. By Seth K. Humphrey. With 16 Full-page Illustrations from 
Photographs. ‘Pp. 300. Price $1.5onet. Postpaid $1.64. The Ballingtons. By Fran- 
ces Squire. Pp. 445. Price $1.50. On theFiring Line: A Romance of South Africa. 
By Anna Chapin Ray and Hamilton Brock Fuller. 

Dana, Estes & Co., Boston, Mass. : 
Mrs. Tree's Will. By Laura E. Richards. Pp. 318. Price 75 cents. 
LAIRD & LEE, Chicago, IIl.: 

Webster's Modern Dictionary. Intermediate School Edition. Compiled by E. T. Roe, 

LL.B. Pp. 458: Price 75 cents. 
SMALL, MAYNARD & Co., Boston, Mass. : 
Where Copper was King : A Tale of the Early Mining Days on Lake Satine By James 
North Wright. Pp. x -352. Price $1.50. 
M. H. WiLTz1us COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. : 
Duties of the Married. By a Catholic Professor. Pp. 48. Paper. Price 20 cents net. 
THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. : 
Ti oo  preareca of God: Theological Outlines. By the Rev. Francis J. Hall, D.D. Pp. xii.- 


Caivaenea PRINTING OFFICE, Washington, D 
United States Department of Agriculture Annual Report of the Office of Experiment Stations 
Sor the year ending June 30, 1904. Pp. 724. 
A. C. McCLurG. & Co., New York: 
In the Land of the Strenuous Life. By Abbé Felix Klein, of the Catholic University of 
Paris. With Portraits and Views. Pp. xi.-387. Price $2 net. 


A. Storck & Co., Paris, France: 


Les Catholiques Francais et Leurs Dificultés Actuelles. Par Léon Chaine. Pp. x.-754. 
Price 7 fr. 50. Paper. 

LIBRAIRIE PLON-NOURRIT ET Cig, Paris, France: 

Correspondance du Comte De Jaucourt avec le Prince de Talleyrand, Pendant le Congres de 
Vienne. Pp. xv.-361. Price 7 /r. 

VICTOR LFCOFFRE, Paris, France: 

Le Dogme de la Rédemption. Essai d'Etude Historique. Par l'Abbé I. Riviere, Professeur 
au Grand Seminaire d'Albi. Price 6 jr. L'Espagne Chrétienne. Par Dom H. Le- 
clercq. Price 3 /*. 50. 

LIBRAIRIE BLOUD ET CIiE., Paris, France: 

Le Droit Divin et la Souverainete Populaire. Par Marius Deves. Pp. 64, Paper. 
Grégoire Vil. et la Réforme du Xle Siecle. Par J. Brugerette. Pp. 64. Paper. J/nnocent 
111. et l Apogée du Pouvoir Pontifical. Par J. Brugerette. Pp. 64. Paper. La Vie et 
l' Organisation du Clergé Sous l' Ancien Régime. Par Joseph Ageorges. Pp. 64. 
Paper. Le Religion Romaine. Par Andre Baudrillart. Pp. 64. Paper. La Descenté 
du Christ Aux Enfers. Par J. Turmel. Pp. 64. Paper. i Articles Organiques 
Etude Historique et Juridiqgue. Par Jules Riché. Pp. 64. Paper. Valeur Apologe- 
tigue du Martyre. Par Gaston Sortias. Pp. 64. Paper. De la Prédestination et du 
Sort Final Des Paiens. Par Un Professeur de Théologie. Pp. 64. Paper. Les Droits 
et les Devoirs du Pére de Famille. Par P. Drillon. Pp. 64. Paper. Les Grands Phi- 
losophes Aristote. Par P. Alfaric. Pp. 64. Paper. Les Saints Protecteursdu Travail. 
Par le R. P. Dom J. M. Besse. Pp. 64. Paper. Les Premiers Ouvriers de l' Evangile. 
Par V. Ermoni. Pp. 64. Paper. Les Fréres Precheurs. Par Le R. P. Fr. Henri- 
Marie Iweins, O.P. Pp. 64. Paper. Les Proces de Beatification et de Canonisation. 
Par l'Abbé A. Boudinhou. Pp. 64. Paper. La Jeunesse Criminelle. Par Paul Dril- 
lon. Pp. 64. Paper. L'Apologétique de Lacordaire. Par le R. P. J. D. Folghera. 
Pp. 64. Paper. Le Triple Conflit: Science, Philosophie, Religion. Par le Vte. Robert 
d'Adhémar. Pp. 64. Paper. Architecture et Catholicism. Par Anthyme Saint-Paul. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


OW many members are needed to form a Reading Circle? This ques- 
tion has been asked by many of our correspondents. In reply we state 
that the Columbian Reading Union will not make any rules concerning the 
number of members or the private management of any organization affiliated 
to it. Our work is to gather information and publish lists of books which 
will be of assistance to all interested in the diffusion of good literature. 
Reading Circles can be organized in different ways, either in connection with 
parish or public libraries, or on an independent basis. It makes a consider- 
able saving of expense if the books to be used can be borrowed from a library. 
Obvious advantages may be obtained by those associated with Catholic circu- 
lating libraries. The books selected are purchased by the parish library, and 
are made accessible without extra cost to the members of the Reading Circles. 
In many places the same plan could no doubt be applied to public libraries. 
There is no fixed way of starting a Reading Circle, except that some one or 
more persons must agree to talk about the matter. Five members are 
enough to make a beginning, although a much larger number should be en- 
rolled wherever it can be so arranged. Very few rules are necessary. ° 

Send the name of your Reading Circle for the register of the Columbian 
Reading Union, 415 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City, and state the 
books and subjedts now in use for the coming year. 

The Loyola Reading Club, of Montreal, is now arranging plans for co- 
operative work, and we hope to get, in the near future, an account of its prog- 
ress for publication in this department. 

* * * 

At the opening meeting, 1905-6, the D’Youville Reading Circle met in 
the Rideau Street Convent, Ottawa; the plan of work for the new season was 
outlined, which will be in natural sequence of what was begun four years ago, 
when the club was organized. The History of Education will be the special 
historical study. In these days, when the din of educational theorists is so 
loud, it was shown how desirable it is to discern the real significance of the 
psychological vaporings and vagaries, to see that all this so-called lore is not 
an unequalified improvement on the so-called slower times. This study will 
compel a review and a comparative appreciation of the great centres of intel- 
lectual activity, from the earliest achievements of civilization to our own twen- 
tieth century. Inthe purely literary order this plan will compel, as in the 
preceeding years, reviews of contemporary productions, a study of the follow- 
ing women of Shakespeare: Portia of Venice, Rosalind, Ophelia, Lady Mac- 
beth and Queen Katharine. In view of the fourth centennial of Cervantes 
general notes will be made on the Spanish genius as reflected in the Cid and 
in its melancholy counterpart—the Don Quixote. The books reviewed for 
the first meeting were: Glenanaar, by Rev. Dr. Sheehan; The Voyageur, Dr. 
Drummond’s latest; 4 Daughter of Kings, by Katharine Tynan; and the 
second number of Zhe Crucible. This is a Catholic magazine published at 
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Oxford, bearing on the higher education of women. Several articles in the 
October magazines were mentioned as of timely interest, especially the edi- 
torial in the Messenger, ‘‘ Vladivostok,” in Booklovers’, and ‘‘ Meredith’s 
Heroines,” in the Critic. A gem of a poem by Rev. Lucian Johnson, written 
for the Circle, was read. It was pronounced as beautiful as the reality, whose 
name it bears: ‘‘ An Autumn Leaf.” 

The D’Youville Circle is one of the very best nowin the field, and has 
earned distinction in preparing and giving for publication suggestive outlines 
of work, which may be followed by others at a distance. By this plan the 
only effective co-operation may be established between circles widely sepa- 
rated. 

For this purpose chiefly the need of the Columbian Reading Union was 
presented to the Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. In December, 1888, ap- 
peared an unsigned communication in this magazine stating briefly the out- 
lines of a society for young women having a mature desire for an advanced 
course of Catholic reading after graduation. It was suggested that the 
social element might be eliminated, as the work proposed could be accom- 
plished by interchange of ideas at meetings and by correspondence among 
kindred minds in different places. This communication was written in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., by Miss Julie E. Perkins. Further particulars regarding her 
valuable personal service in awakening latent forces for the practical realiza- 
tion of her plan may be found in the ‘‘ Tribute of Praise” published in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD August, 1894, shortly after her lamented death. She had 
very strong convictions that the Catholic people of high position in social life 
were in many cases allowing the intellectual opportunities of the present age 
to be monopolized by shallow, self-constituted leaders. Her efforts to make 
known the enduring claims of Catholic authors deserve perpetual remem- 
brance. 

In order to establish a central bureau for the guidance of the Catholic 
reading public, to foster the growth of Reading Circles, and to secure a per- 
manent combination of forces for the diffusion of good literature, THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, June, 1889, announced the formation of the Columbian 
Reading Union, which was located at the house of the Paulist Fathers, 415 
West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. An appeal was made for the volun- 
tary co-operation of those having a knowledge of books, so that guide-lists 
might be prepared at small cost for those seeking the information thus ren- 
dered available. Catholic writers were especially invited to take part in the 
new movement; assistance was also expected from librarians and others 
qualified to make selections from the best books published. Many individu- 
als, as well as those identified with Catholic Reading Circles, gladly donated 
small amounts of money, besides giving their time and energy to make 
known the ways and means of extending the influence of Catholic literature, 
and to secure a place of deserved recognition for Catholic authors in public 
libraries. 

* * * 

The State and the City Boards of Education have both officially recog- 
nized and approved the courses conducted by the Cathedral Study Club in 
conjunction with St. Angela’s College, of New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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The former is an organization of young women, mostly school-teachers of 
this city, who endeavor to combine intellectual improvement with social en- 
joyment. They meet on the second and fourth Thursdays of every month, 
and discuss important subjects. 

. This Club has taken under its auspices the extension courses of the Col- 
lege of St. Angela, which is conducted by the Ursuline Nuns and chartered 
by the State Regents. 

Any one who passes the examinations of the Club will not only be eligible 
for State teachers’ licenses, but may be admitted to examinations for city 
licenses, including substitute teachers’ licences No. 1; teachers’ licenses for 
promotion; teacher of the graduating class; special branch teacher; assist- 
ant to principal; principal and teachers in evening or vacation schools. 

The course to be conducted by the Club will be practically an extension 
course of the educational department of St. Angela’s College. It will be 


under the direction of the Rev. William B. Martin, of the Cathedral, the di- ° 


rector of the Club. The courses began on October 16. 

The lectures will be given at the Cathedral College three days every 
week, from 4to 5 P.M. All applicants for admission to the courses should 
apply at the Cathedral College, Madison Avenue and Fifty-first Street, be- 
tween the hours of 4 and 6 P. M. 

The faculty selected up to date is as follows: 

Educational Psychology.—The Rev. Francis Duffy, D.D., Professor of 
Psychology, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers. 

Logic and Ethics.—The Rev. William B. Martin, S.T.L., St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New Yerk. 

History and Principles of Education.—James M. Kieran, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Education, Normal College, New York. 

Physiological Psychology.—James J. Walsh, M.D., Fordham University. 

Methods of Teaching.—Louise E. Tucker, A.M., Professor of Education, 
St. Angela’s College. 

English Literature.—Joseph Vincent Crowne, A.M., Ph.D., Instructor 
in English at the College of the City of New York. 

Courses in German, French, and school management will also be given. 

The institution is designed chiefly for Catholic teachers, but women cf 
other creeds will be welcome. 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


SEATTLE. 
EDITOR CATHOLIC WORLD: 


Some months ago, in reading your valuable and authoritative magazine, 
my attention was arrested by an article in the department of the Columbian 
Reading Union explaining the valuable work which that body has done and 
is doing in disseminating Catholic literature. Connected as I am with one of 
the large and growing libraries of the country, the Seattle Public Library, the 
article had for me a special interest. After reciting various works that had 
been accomplished by the Union, it continued with the following statement: 

‘¢ Our attention has been called to the defects of the American Library 
Association Catalogue of eight thousand volumes, prepared by the New York 

‘ State Library and the Library of Congress, which is put forth as the standard 
for all public libraries. It contains no work on Catholic philosophy; under 
the heading of Catholic Church it has three titles; no mention whatever of 
any book by John Boyle O’Reilly and other Catholic writers. The only justi- 
fication that can be advanced for this exclusion is that public funds may not 
be used to purchase sectarian literature. . . . The eminent writers, of 
what may be regarded as standard literature for American readers, should 
not be boycotted on account of their race or creed, as that is plainly against 
the Constitution of the United States. From this point of view alone it can 
easily be proved that many books intended for the general reading public 
have been placed on the prohibited list without sufficient cause, and with 
very inadequate knowledge of their werth, simply because the writers were 
known as Catholics. Here is the opportunity for Reading Circles to make 
known the claims of Catholic authors, and to use all legitimate fneans to se- 
cure for them equal justice.” <3 

This, it seems to me, is a very severe arraignment of the Board that pre- 
pared the A. L. A. Catalogue, and, if true, convicts them of ignorance of the 
value of many ot the world’s greatest literary productions ; if true, it convicts 
them of prejudice, which is always associated with ignorance ; if true, it con- 
victs them of being narrow minded, a condition entirely incompatible with 
thorough education and broad, liberal culture; if true, it seems to convict 
them of violating the Constitution; if true, these persons are unworthy to 
hold any public position. But before convicting them, it is prudent to exam- 
ine into the facts to see if the charges are sustained. Fortunately the A. L. A. 
Catalogue is found in nearly every community, and so there need be no diffi- 
culty in substantiating the charges of the Columbian Reading Union if they 
be true. 

I wish to state here and now that I am not using your valuable space for 
the purpose of defending the A. L. A. Catalogue or its compilers. The 
Catalogue must stand upon its merits or be condemned by its demerits, and 
its authors do not need, nor do they desire any defense or apology for their 

‘work. In the preface to the work they admit that the Catalogue is imperfect, 
and all they ask is that the work be.estimated at its true-worth. Butto the 
charges. 

Charge No. I. ‘*It contains no work on Catholic philosophy.” This 
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charge is proven to be untrue by the fact that on page 283 the Catalogue lists 
Maher’s Psychology, which is admittedly a work on Catholic philosophy. I 
only mention the one work as that is sufficient to brand the charge as false. 

Charge No. II. ‘* Under the heading of Catholic Church it has three 
titles.” On page 72 we find under heading of ‘‘ Roman Catholic Church”: 

1. Catholic Dictionary. W.¥E. Addis and Thomas Arnold. 

2. Pope Leo’s Encyclical Letters. 

3. John Iceland, Church and Modern Society. 

4. Thomas O’Gorman, History of the Catholic Church in the United States. 

There are other titles under the same head, but this is enough to show 
that the charge is not supported by the text in the Catalogue. 

Charge No. III. ‘*No mention of John Boyle O’Reilly and other Catho- 
lic writers.” This is partially true, in that no mention is made of John Boyle 
O’Reilly; but when it adds ‘‘ and other Catholic writers,” that of course is 
subject to more than one construction. If the critic had said ‘‘ Certain other 
Catholic writers,” it would be correct. But as stated by the critic it may, I 
believe, be fairly considered to be at variance with the facts, as I shall preve 


further on. 
Then, on this basis of untruths, our critic draws the wise conclusion that 


the compilers of the Catalogue proceeded on the assumption.that public 
funds may not be used to purchase sectarian literature. But, since I have 
shown that the Catalogue contains sectarian works, even that wise (?) con- 
clusion is seen to be without a fact to support it.. If more proof were needed, 
every public library in the United States is a refutation of the statement. 

Further. {*‘ The eminent writers, of what may be regarded as standard 
literature for American readers, should not be boycotted on account of their 
race or creed, as that is plainly against the Constitution of the United 
States.” Taking that statement alone, | believe that every good citizen will 
agree with the sentiments expressed; but taking with what follows, viz., 
‘¢ Many books have been placed on the prohibited list . . . simply be- 
cause their authors were known to be Catholics,” it must mean that Catholic 
writers have been boycotted because of their creed or race. It will not be 
difficult to show that these statements have as little truth to commend them 
as the others to which I have referred. : 

I shall now give a partial list of Catholic works and works by Catholic 
authors listed in the A*L. A. Catalogue, so the reader may judge for himself 
as to the truth of the charges of our Columbian Reading Union critic: 


Father Hecker's Life. 

Thomas Aloysius Hughes. 

John Ireland (Archbishop), Zhe Church and Modern Society. 

J. L. Spalding (Bishop), 3 Vols. 

John La Farge, 3 Vols. 

Charles Lever, 7 Vols. 

John Lingard, History. of England. 

Samuel Lover, 2 Vols. 

St. Ignatius Loyola. Autobiography. Edited by J. F. X. O’Connor. 
Michael Maher, Psychology. 

Cardinal Newman, 6 Vols. 

Thomas O’Gorman, History Roman Catholic Church in the United States. 
Kathleen O’Meara. 

Bernard O'Reilly, Zife of Leo X/II. 

Michael V. O’Shea. 
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Philip Henry Sheridan, Personal Memoirs. 

Patrick Augustine Sheehan, 2 Vols. 

Addis and Arnold, Catholic Dictionary. 

Alzog, Universal Church History, 3 Vols. 

Michael Angelo. 

Brother Azarias. 

Jean Baptiste Corot. 

Corregio. 

Dante. 

Ozanam. 

Henry Didon. Introduction by Cardinal Gibbons. 

Rev. Bernard O'Reilly. 

Charles Gavan Duffy. 

F. P. Dunne (‘‘ Dooley’’). 

Rev. F. J. Finn, Zhat Football Game. 

Abbé Constant Fouard. 

F. A. Gasquet, The Eve of the Reformation. 

J. Cardinal Gibbons, 2 Vols. 

Anthony Guggenberger, General History of the Christian Era (For Catho- 
lic Colleges and Reading Circles). 

Charles Warren Stoddard, 2 Vols. 

John Augustine Zahm, 2 Vols. 

A Round Table of the Representative American Catholic Novelists. 

A Round Table of the Representative French Catholic Novelists. 

A Round Table of the Representative German Catholic Novelists. 

A Round Table of the Representative Irishand English Catholic Novelisis. 

Francis Marion Crawford, 18 Vols. 

The above is a partial and very imperfect list, which I note as I hurriedly 
turn the pages of the Catalogue, and it is possible that some of these may not 
be Catholic, but they are judged from memory. There are a great many 
Catholic authors listed in the A. L. A. Catalogue that I have not mentioned, 
as I regard the above list as sufficient to demonstrate to the mind of any one, 
except the critic of the Columbian Reading Union, that his contentions have 
no foundation in fact. 

That many Catholic authors have been omitted no one will deny. That 
more worthy ones have been omitted, while less worthy ones have found a 
place, may also be true. That, however, is a matter of judgment. But the 
main truth, which I wish to emphasize, is that with such a list as I have 
named, included in an eight thousand volume library, the compilers of that 
list cannot fairly be accused of having boycotted Catholic writers, nor of hav- 
ing unwittingly or by design omitted the leading Catholic works from their list. 

I regard it as most unfortunate that such a review or criticism should 
have found a place in your valuable magazine and have misled the thousands 
of your readers who have a right to expect the statements therein to be au- 
thoritative. It gives a false idea to them, and does no one harm except our- 
selves. 

I have admired the work of the Columbian Reading Union very much, 
and know that the value of their work cannot be overestimated—and, if I may 
be permitted to make a suggestion, there is another line in which they may 
be of service in disseminating proper literature, and that is by working in 
harmony with the librarians of the public libraries everywhere. The libra- 
rian conceives ‘it his highest duty to induce and -enable people to read; to 
place in the hands of the largest possible number in his community the books 
which the individuals desire ; to assist any individual in developing any chosen 
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line of thought by placing at his service all that has been written on that sub- 
ject. He conceives it to be his duty to reach every individual in his com- 
munity, and to that end he must supply each with that which is desired. To 
that end he will supply books for the blind, books for the foreigner, the 
Frenchman, the Italian, the German; books for every one who will read. 
He regards his work as an educational one, equal in importance with that of 
the schools and universities, and vastly more far-reaching in its results—since 
it reaches not only the products of these institutions, but also that vastly 
greater number who cannot or will not avail themselves of the advantages of 
these institutions. 

Now, this being true, will any sane person believe that that same libra- 
rian will intentionally ignore and neglect the literary tastes and desires of 
from ten to forty per cent of his community when that percentage is Catho- 
lic? The truth is, that the work of the librarian unconsciously makes him 
broad and liberalin his views, and I have known even Catholics who, by 
working in libraries, have lost a large share of their narrownessand prejudice. 

Now, if the Columbian Reading Union will attempt to work in harmony 
and sympathy with the librarians, they will find willing and eager helpers. 
The Reading Union will find that the librarians will place in every public 
library in the land every book that will be read. The difficulty, however, 
which has confronted me in my endeavor to place in our library the stand- 
ard Catholic works, is the lamentable fact—and it seems to be a fact—that 
our people do not read, and when they do, it is not Catholic works. It 
seems to me that the Catholic press is in a measure derelict in one of its 
duties to our people. A vigorous review of each new work, with a quotation 
from the same, long enough to stimulate and arouse interest in it, together 
with the statement that the work may be found in the public library and 
therefore read without cost, would, I believe, have the effect of bringing to 
the notice of the Catholic reader the books that he should read. And if the 
work be not in the library, rest assured it will be placed therein if repeated 
calls are made for it. 

In many places, however, the Catholic portion of the population have 
not accustomed themselves *o the use of the public library. They apparently 
assume that the public library is a non-Catholic institution—an assumption 
which is not in keeping with the facts. Where a public library is found 
without the ordinary Catholic works, it will be found on investigation that we 
are to blame because no one interested himself sufficiently to request that they 
be purchased. We must not expect non-Catholics to place many Catholic 
works inlibraries. That is our own business, and we should not find fault 
with others for not attending to it. 

If the Columbian Reading Union and other influential Catholics will 
work in sympathy and harmony with the librarians in their respective com- 
munities they will find less prejudice than they believed existed—and the 
greater portion of the existing prejudice will be found in the minds of Catho- 
lics themselves. They will learn, too, that the librarians are more eager than 
they to have Catholics come to the library and use it, and will do anything in 
their power to induce them to come, and will place therein any book for 
which there is shown to be a demand. J. H. Lyons. 

Lumber Exchange, Seattle, September 15, 1905. 











